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General Revision Agreement on Radio Channels 
| For Use In Aviation Reached 


, Rates Is Favored Operating Srépideat’ Alvo Ts Adiowbial at Conference Be- 


tween Departmental Officials and Representa- 
tives of Private Companies. 


Of Middle West 


«Traffic Moving Eastward Is 
Affected by Report Sub- 
mitted to I. C. C. by 


Examiners. 


Higher Schedules 
Would Predominate 


New Scales Would Not Include 
Farm Implements, Dairy 
Products, Canned Goods 
And Iron and Steel. 


A general revision of rates on traffic 
moving eastward under class rates from 
the Western Trunk Line territory has 
been recommended by examiners to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in ‘a 
proposed report, it was announced by the 
Commission on August 7. 

While the proposed basis would effect 
many reductions in the present rates, the 
announcement states, increases would 
predominate. 


Extent of Territory. 


The Western Trunk Line territory is 
described roughly as extending west 
from Lake Michigan and the Mississippi 
River to the Rocky Mountains and north 
from and including Kansas and northern 
Missouri to Canada. 

The examiners, William J. Koebel and 
Peter C. Paulson, recommend that for 
rate-making purposes, the Western 
Trunk Line territory be divided into 
three zones. 

“The lowest-rated zone,” according to 
the announcement, “includes* roughly, 
that part of the territory east of the 
Missouri River and Sioux Falls-Twin 
Cities-Duluth line. The intermediate 
zone lies west thereof and includes most 
of eastern Kansas, southeastern Ne- 
braska, and the area east of a line from 
Sioux City through Mitchell and Aber- 
deen, S. D., and Fargo. and Grand Forks, 
N. D., to. Duluth. The highest-rated 
zone includes.-that part of the territory 
west and north of the intermediate zone.” 

Dissatisfaction Noted. 

For many years there has been. dis- 
satisfaction with regard to the class- 
rate structure in this territory, accord- 

; ewe to the report, and piecemeal adjust- 
ments have effected no general cure. 

The examiners have also recommended 
that the full measure of the increased 
rates’ be not applied on certain com- 
modities, including agricultural imple- 
ments, dairy products, canned goods and 
iron and steel articles. 

The Commission will render its de- 
cision as soon as possible after excep- 
tions have been filed by the parties to 
the report, and oral argument set for 
October 21-25, has been heard. 

The full text of the announcement of 
the Commission relative to the report 
proposed in No. 17000, Part 2, Western 
Trunk Line Class Rates, follows: 

The report proposed by Wm. J. Koebel 
and Peter C. Paulson, Examiners of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in No. 
17000, Part 2, Western Trunk Line Class 
Rates, was released today. 


Complaints Filed. 

The rates in issue, generally speaking, 
are those on traffic now moving under 
*class rates between points in the territory 
commonly termed Western Trunk Line or 
W. T. L. territory, which may be de- 
scribed roughly as extending west from 
Lake Michigan and the Missis<*-~i River 
& to the Rocky Mountains, and north from 
and including Kansas and northern Mis- 
souri to the Canadian border; and _ be- 
tween points in that territory on the one 
hand and points in the entire country 
east of the, Mississippi River and Lake 
Michigan on the other hand. Thev include 
rates over the lake-and-rail routes be- 
tween W. T. L. and eastern territories. ° 
For many years there has been dis- 
satisfaction with regard to the class- 
rate structure between, or to and from, 
points in W. _T. L. territory. Numerous 
complaints were filed from time to time 
attacking portions of that adjustment, 
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Liquor Clearances 


By Canada Reduced 


Marked Decline Noted in Move- 
ments to This Country. 


A large reduction in movements of 
liquor and beer from Canada to the 
United States in the Detroit Customs 
District was reported to the Depart- 


ment of the Treasury on August 7 by the 
Acting Customs Collector at Detroit, 
Walter S, Petty, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, Seymour Lowman, an- 
nounced orally. 

In July, Mr. Lowman stated, 53,892 
cases were cleared, as compared to 166,- 
533 cases in July, 1928.¢ 

“It is a well-known fact that not all of 
the liquor cleared from Canada actually 
roe into American consumption,” Mr. 

owman continued. “A _ considerable 
quantity was seized by the customs and 
prohibition authorities and some was re- 
smuggling into Canada to avoid payment 
of taxes. 

“The Treasury Department is pleased 
with. the efforts made along the border 
to prevent sntengting. The activities of 
the customs authorities have been ac- 
companied by more or less lawlessness 
because the persons engaged in smug- 
gling liquor appear. to be desperate. 

“The loss of life, however, has been 
small, although there have been quite a 
feW encounters between customs agents 
and bootleggers.” 
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Agreement as to the allocation of radio 
channels reserved for the use of commer- 
cial aviation and of an operating plan for 
their mutual use by air transport com- 
panies, was reached at an informal con- 
ference on August 7 called by Federal 
Radio Commissioner William D. L. Star- 


buck, and attended by representatives of 
air transport companies, the Radio Com- 
mission, the Department of Commerce 
and the Departments of War and_ the 
Navy. 

Following the conference, which was 
executive, Commissioner Starbuck made 
available the tentative operating plan, 
designating specific frequencies feserved 
for commercial aviation generaily, for 
particular types of service and routes. 
The plan conformed with proposais made 
by engineers of the Radio Commission. 

The conference, said Commissioner 
Starbuck, was unanimous in approving 
the operating plan as a whole. At subse- 
quent conferences, however, he. stated, 
certain points not definitely decided upon 


will be cleared up, to conform with inter- [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Hydroelectric Plant 
On Cumberland River 
Protested in Brief 


Proposed Development of 
Park Around Falls Is Basis 
Of Opposition to 
Exploitation. 


Announcement of the filing of a brief 
with the Federal Power Commission in 
opposition to the granting of an appli- 
cation to construct a hydro electric proj- 
ect at Cumberland Falls, Ky.; was an- 
nounced at the Commission August 7. 
The brief was in reply to a recent opin- 
ion on the project,.given by Col, L, W. 
Call, chief counsel, to the executive secre- 
tary of the Commission. 

The firm of Traube, Doolan, Helm and 
Helm, and John C. Doolan,. counsel for 
interests opposing the application of the 
Cumberland Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
pany to construct and operate a dam and 
power plant at Cumberland Falls on the 
Cumberland River, Kentucky, took issue 
with the conclusions set forth by Colonel 
Call. They are opposed to the granting 
of the application because theye wish to 
save Cumberland Falls for the develop- 
ment of a State park. 

In his opinion, the Power Commission 
counsel said, the Commission could not 
refuse the application only on _ the 
grounds suggested by opponents of the 
power project, that destruction of the 
scenic beauty of the falls would result. 
“From the standpoint, therefore, of each 
of the considerations discussed,” con- 
cluded the opinion by Colonel Call, “it 
seems clear that the Commission has not 
been given any authority to refuse, on 
the grounds advanced by the protestants, 
the issuance to Cumberland Hydro-Elec- 
trie Power Co., of a license for the pro- 
ject applied for.” 

Opponents’ View. 

The opponents of the power project 
asserted that the opinion contained er- 
rors and omissions of controlling impor- 
tance. Among these were stated to be 
that it overlooked the full scope of the 
power of Congress to. regulate. Con- 
gress is not confined, said the protestnts, 
to a mere regulation of waterborne com- 
merce on the rivers. It may also regu- 
late the distribution of electricity among 
the States, it was asserted. 

A substantial reduction of flow over 
the Cumberland Falls, which would re- 
sult from the dam and power plant, has 
been ignored in the opinion, the reply 
brief went on. Acts of Congress, it as- 
serted, assert the power of that legisla- 
tive body to preserve the navigable ca- 
pacity of navigable sections of streams 
by prohibiting the erection in the non- 
navigable head waters or tributaries of 
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national regulations governing the use of 
frequencies. When finally approved by 
the air transport operators, it will be 
submitted to the Commission for its ap- 
proval. The Commissioner said it would 
be presented to the Commission when it 
reconvenes in September. 

The conference, Commissioner Star- 
buck asserted, réaffirmed its action 
taken last March when a general confer- 
ence was held with the full Commission. 
This provides for the utmost conserva- 
tion of the frequencies reserved for use 
in plane to ground and station to station 
communication. 

It was agreed that channels shall be 
aliocated to individual air transport com- 
panies, for ground stations and for par- 
ticular routes, the recommendations for 
such awards to be made by the Airways 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, This will be done, however, it was 
explained, with tacit understanding that 
any air transport line may use the com- 
munications. facilities of any transport, 
to avert duplication of channel assign- 


Deadlock in Textile Strike 
In Great Britain Continues 


The deadlock continues in the British 
cotton textile strike, the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics was informed by 
cable August 7 by Agricultural Commis- 
sioner Foley. The full text of the Bu- 
reau’s statement follows: 

Spinners have refused to reopen nego- 
tiations. Notices were posted ‘effective 
August 3 adding 13,000 waste spinners 
to the strike. The federation is now 
approaching bleachers, dyers, printers, 
and packers demanding a reduction in 
charges. There are no indications of 
immediate resumption of negotiations at 
present. 


Philippine Institute 
To Conduct Research 


New Organization to Investi- 
gate Scientific Problems 
Of Far East. 


Systematic scientific research in the 
Far East, including ‘investigation of the 
fundamental economic and physical prob- 
lems of the Philippines, is proposed in an 
organization just effected of the Philip- 
pine Research Institute, it was stated 
orally August 7 by the Director of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, R. S. Patton. 


L. O. Colbert, director of coast surveys 
of, the Philippine Islands, has been elected 
director and treasurer of the Institute, 
Mr. Patton announced. 

_ The new organization, it was explained, 
is not connected with the Philippine Gov- 
ernment but will have the cooperation of 
the insular administration. 

“The Institute’s stated purposes,” Cap- 
tain Patton said, “are four-fold. First, 
it is designed to provide a center for 
pure research in the natural sciences in 
the Far East. Second, it is to carry on 
scientific investigations and experiments 
in the fields of biology, chemistry, phys- 
ics, mathematics, and other natural 
sciences. This will.be with a view to 
aiding applied scjence in the alleviation 
of disease and in assisting in economic 
and industrial development of the Phili- 
ippines, through research in pure science. 

“Third, it is proposed, through ad- 
vances in pure science, to stimulate in- 
terest along more practical lines in eco- 
nomic and industrial development in the 
Far East. Fourth, it is proposed through 
this organization, to advance the train- 
ing of Filipino scientists in experimental 
methods and. to create more widespread 
interest in the fundamental scientific 
problems of the Philippine Islands. 

“The Institute is incorporated as a 
distinct entity. It is not connected with 
the Philippine Government. It, however, 
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ammability of Various Gas Mixtures 


Shown in Experiments by Bureau of Mines 


Data Relative to Extinctive Action of Nitrogen and Car- 
bon Are Obtained by Studies. 


The results of numerous experiments | 
made on the inflammability of gas mix- 
tures consisting of methane, hydrogen, 
carbon monoxide, nitrogen, and carbon 
dioxide, combined in varying» propor- 
tions, has just been made public by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, 

The full text of the statement describ- 
ing the experiments follows: 

Data were obtained relative to the ex- 
tinctive action of nitrogen and carbo 
dioxide on each of the three combustible! 
gases, methane, hydrogen, and carbon 
monoxide, and tables were prepared 
whereby the inflammable limits. of each 
of these combustibles, when mixed with 
various propoitions of inert gases (nitro- 
gen and carbon dioxide) can at once be 
obtained. By the use of these data and 
the application of Le Chatelier’s law for 
the calculation of the limits of inflamma- 
bility when two.or more combustibles are 

resent it is possible to calculate the 
imits of inflammability of any gas mix- 
ture containing any or all of these gases 
and in any given proportion. ; 

Mine-fire gases vary greatly in com- 


position, states G. W. Jones, in Techni- 
cal Paper 450, “Inflammability of Mixed 
Gases,” just published. Some do not 
contain enough combustibles to produce 


an inflammable mixture when mixed 
with air, whereas others may be inflam- 
mable over wide limits. In general, each 
mine-fire should be investigated sepa- 
rately and the atmosphere sampled from 
day to day after it has been sealed. 
Definite information may be obtained by 
taking a representative sample of the 
mine-fire atmosphere every day or two, 
analyzing this sample, and then calcu- 
lating its inflammability by the method 
given; in addition, determine within what 
oxygen limits the atmosphere is inflam- 
mable. When these oxygen limits have 
been determined, the oxygen content of 
the atmosphere should be kept yell be- 
low the oxygen content found to render 
the mixture inflammable. 
Mine-fire Gases Vary. 

High percentages of methane raise the 
percentage of oxygen required to propa- 
gate flame, while high percentages of 
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Rainfall During July 
Unusually Spotted 


Temperatures Were Seasonable 
With Low Marks in East. 


Although during July temperatures 
were mostly seasonable, some unusually 
low records were éstablished in the East, 
and rainfall was unusually spotted for 
the month, according to a summary of 
last month’s weather made public on Au- 


gust 7 by the Weather Bureau. 
The statement concerning July weather 
follows in full text: 


able temperatures and very unevenly 
distributed rainfall over the greater part 
of the country. Throughout the South, 
and rather generally from the middle 
and upper Mississippi Valley eastward 
the monthly mean temperatures ranged 
from about 2 degrees below normal to 1 
degree or 2 degrees above, while like con- 
ditions prevailed in the far Southwest. 
In most sections between the Lake re- 
gion and Rocky Mountains temperatures 
were higher, with the means for the 
month from 2 degrees to 5 degrees above 
the seasonal average. 

While temperatures averaged near nor- 
mal rather generally, some unusually 
low records for July were established in 
the East, with a number of stations fror 
the Appalachian Mountains eastward 
reporting monthly minima as low as, or 
lower, than previously recorded. No 


|maximum records were equaled or broken 
during the month at first-order Weather | 
| Bureau stations, 


Rainfall for July was unusually 
spotted, with many sections east of the 
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Subdivisions Made 
In Field of Study 


Of Law Commission 


[Continued on Page 4, 


Action Taken Following Con- 
sultation With Experts; 
Eleven Committees 


Are Named. 


The National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance an&,Enforcement announced 


| study-into 11 divisions with certain of 
its members to serve as a committee for 
each division. 

Decision to create divisions, the Coni- 
mission announced in a statement, was 
reached after a “broad survey of its 
problems and consultation with a num- 
ber of experts.” Former Attorney Gen- 
eral George W. Wickersham, the Chair- 
man of the Commission, will serve, ex 
officio, as a member of each of the 11 
committees. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Eleven Divisions Made. 

The National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement, after a broad 
survey of its problems and consultation 
with a number of experts, has tenta- 
tively divided its field of study into 11 
divisions, and has appointed a committee 
of its members for each division. 

Subjects for investigation are as fol- 
lows: The Causes of Crime; Statistics 
of Crime and Criminal Justice; Police; 
Prosecutions; Courts; Penal Institutions, 
Probation and Parole; Prohibition; 
Juvenile Delinquency; Criminal Justice 
and the Foreign Born; Lawlessness by 
Governmental Law. Enforcing Officers; 
Cost of Crime. 

The division into these branches of 
inquiry has followed a series of con- 
ferences with a number of experts and 
Government officials, both State and Fed- 
eral, and officers of semi-public organi- 
zations, who have given their attention 
to various phases of the prevention and 
treatment of crime. The matter was 
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American Tourist Traffic 
In British Columbia Grows 


Approximately 9,000 more tourist au- 
tomobiles entered Canada from _ the 
United States via ports of British Co- 
lumbia in the first six months of 1929 
than in the corresponding period of 1928, 
according to statistics of the Vancouver 


Publicity Bureau, forwarded by the 
Trade Commissioner at Vancouver, E. 
G. Babbitt, as made public August 7 by 
the Department of Commerce. The De- 
partment announced that 30,000 more 
passengers were carried this year than 
in the first half of 1928. 
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July, as a whole, had mostly season- | 





August 8 that it has divided its field of- 


Tariff on Sugar 
Based on Sliding 
Scale Is Opposed 


Spokesmen for Producers in 
Porto Rico and Louisiana 
Discuss Plan Before 
Senate Committee. 


Manipulation Feared — 
In Price at Markets 


Protection of Domestic Growers 
Under Proposal of Sen- 
ator Smoot Termed 
Inadequate. 


Spokesmen for Porto Rican sugar pro- | 


ducers and for Louisiana cane growers 
and some other domestic sugar producers, 
at special hearings before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee August 7, opposed pro- 
posals that sliding scale’ instead of 
straight duties be put on sugar, while a 
Spokesman for the Spreckels Sugar Cor- 
poration, a refining company, proposed a 


jsliding scale plan that would embody 


graded internal revenue taxes which 
would relate to the refiners’ margin and 
supplement duties ranging from 1 to 2 
cents a pound on Cuban raw sugar. 


Discussion “onfined to Sugar. 


Most of the discussions at the hear- 
ings, which concern only the sugar 
phases of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
were directed to the sliding scale plan 
submitted by Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
Utah, chairmen o* the Committee. This 
plan proposes duties ranging from 1 to 
2.40 cents a pound on Cuban raw sugar 
and 20 per cent higher on raw sugar 
from other foreign countries, the grada- 
tions to be governed by prices of granu- 
lated refined sugar in the domestic 
market. 

Sliding scale duties tend towards price 
fixing, declared Frank A. Dillinghorn 
of Milburn, N. J., who spoke for the 
Domestic Sugar Producers’ Association 
and the Porto Rico Sugar Producers’ 
Association in opposition to sliding-scale 
duties per se and to the arrangement 
proposed by Senator Smoot. This he 
rated un-American. 


Confusion Predicted. 


Such duties also would be provocative 
of manipulation of prices, he de- 
clared. The plan would produce un- 
certainty and this would cause confusion 
in all the affected trades, he said. 

Change would be constant and un- 
forseeable as to extent, he claimed. This 
would make it difficult for manufac- 
turers to gauge selling prices that are 
governed by raw material costs, he said. 

Three weeks ordinarily elapses be- 
tween purchasing of raw sugar in Porto 
Rico and Cuba and delivery of the prod- 
uct at a port in this country, he said, 
and meantime the duty might change 
considerably. 

“This would bring an end to free trad- 
ing in raw sugar,” he asserted. “For 
I see no way by which duties and prices 
on delivery for refining in this country 
could be anticipated.” 


Sliding Scale Opposed. 


The witness declared that Senator 
Smoot’s proposed sliding scale does not 
provide adequate protection for domestic 
sugar growers and in reply to a ques- 
tion he stated that he meant growers 
in Porto Rico and Hawaii as well as 
in the United States proper. In reply 
to a question he said he favors the duties 
in the House bill. 

In reply to a question asked by Sena- 
tor Simmons (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
the witness said that the Cuban Export 
Agency, recently enlarged to include 
handling of Cuban sugar exports to the 
United States, should enable Cuba to 
realize the 20 per cent tariff preference 
allowed Cuban sugar in this country. 
Lately, he indicated, this has not added 
to prices received by Cuban producers 
on account of sales in this country. 

“Where would domestic prices go if 


all Cuban sugar were kept out of the| 
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Pupils of Mature Age 
In Schools Increase 


Mastery of Studies Surpasses 
That of Younger Students, 


The number of people of mature age 
going to school in 1927-1928 increased 
30 .per cent over the number registered 
for class work the year before, it was 
stated August 7 by.the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. In 
1926-27, 200,000 adults were enrolled, and 
that number increased in 1927-28 to 
260,000. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Youth has no advantage in learning 

over maturity, the Bureau further states. 
It is inclined to believe, in fact, that 
when a man of 45 and a youth of 20 
are set to wrestle with any problem that 
constitutes an element in education, the 
older man, because of his experience and 
judgment, ‘will more thoroughly mas- 
ter it. 
_ The psychologists have been saying 
just this. The fact that they have done 
so has greatly stimulated expectations as 
to what may be accomplished in the field 
of adult education. 

As the attendance of parents in schools 
for adult education increases, it has been 
found that the attendance in day school 
also increases. .The interest on the part 
of parents to gain education inspires 
them to greater effort to keep their 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


President Declares 
Scouts Aid Peace 


London Meeting Termed Help- 
ful to Friendship of Nations. 


Assemblage of 50,000 young men and 
boys from 70 different races and nation- 
alities, in good fellowship without com- 
petition, is an augury for development 
of common ideas and friendship among 
nations, President Hoover declared Au- 
gust 7. 


lie a letter to Mortimer Schiff, of New 


York, to be read at the world meeting of 


don. Mr. Hoover’s letter, as made pub- 
lic at the White House on the occasion 
of its reading by Mr. Schiff to the Scout 
gathering in London, follows in full} 
| text: 

My dear Mr. Schiff: I understand that 
you, together with representative of the | 
Boy Scouts of America, are about to 
start for England to take part in the | 
World Celebration of 21 years of scout- | 
ing—the coming of age of this great | 
movement. | 

I hope you will express on my behalf 
the appreciation the whole of America 
has for this magnificent contribution to | 
the development of our youth. The as- 


| 
The President’s statement was made 


the Boy Scouts now being held in Lon- | 


HOEVER can 


opinion can. 
ernment oractloalty Ok eeil ub ¥¥: 
lic opinion, on any subject, always” 


s a central idea from which all 
minor thoughts radiate.” 
. —Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, 
1861—1865 
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Farmers Urged — 
By Farm Board to 
Hold Back Wheat 


| Distress in Present Situation “ 
Is Said to Be Due to 
Unnecessary Market- 
ing By Growers. 


Cooperation Asked __ 
For Grain Corporation 


'Many Telegraphic Appeals for 


Aid Said to Have Resulted 
From Recent Drop 
In Prices. 





The Federal Farm Board in a state- 
ment August 7 said the distress in the 
present wheat situation is due to un- 
necessary marketing of wheat by the 





sembling of 50,000 young men and boys 
from 70 different races and nationalities, 
in good fellowship without competition, | 
and the self dicipline which makes this 
| possible are in themselves without prece- | 
| dent, and constitute, I trust, an augury 
for development of common ideas and 
friendship amongst nations. 

As honorary president of the Boy)! 
| Scouts of America, I think I may speak | 
on behalf of the millions of boys in the | 
United States who have received benefits 
from scouting, and I send my hearty | 
congratulations to the assembly. | 


Executive Committee 
To Discuss Extent of 
Distribution Census 





Procedure to Be Followed 
And Other Problems Will 
Be Decided at Meeting 

August 9. 





> 


The procedure to be followed in the 
taking of Census of Distribution of 1930 
and the extent to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will go in obtaining statistics 
and information in this subject of vital 


interest to business and industry will be 
discussed August 9 by the newly-ap- 
pointed executive committee for the dis- 
tribution census, the Department of Com- 
merce announced August 7. 

The committee, it was explained, was 
named in accordance with a resolution 
adopted at a recent meeting of the full 
Advisory Committee for the Census of 
Distribution and is designed to cooper- 
ate with the Bureau of the Census in 
drawing up the schedules and other pre- 
liminary work in taking the distribution 
enumeration. The full Advisory Com- 
mittee created by the Department of 
Commerce, composed of representatives 
of business and industry, was established 
by the Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, as a means of obtaining the 
counsel of business interests in the pro- 
posed census. 

Issues to Be Decided. 

Specialists in the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in charge of the undertaking, in com- 
menting orally August 7, pointed out 
that the census will be the first of its 
kind ever undertaken by the Federal 
Government and presents numerous ques- 
tions upon which determinations as to 
policy and extent must be made. 

The executive committee for the Cen- 
sus of Distribution as approved by Sec-, 
retary Lamont was announced by the 
Commerce Department, August 7, as fol-| 
lows: 

F. M. Feiker (chairman), managing 
director Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
New York; Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, pro- 
fessor of marketing, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass.; W. E. Freeland, 
Freeland and Warren, Inc., Boston, 
Maws.; Herbert P. Sheets, managing di- 
jrector, The National Retail Hardware 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind.; Henry S. 
Dennison, president, The Dennison Man- 
ufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 

The committee was named in accord- 
ance with a resolution adopted at the 
recent meeting of the full advisory com- 
mittee for the Census of Distribution to 
cooperate with the Bureau of the Cen- 
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Shoe Output Shows 
_ Gain for Six Months 


June Figure Exceeds Total of 
Same Period in 1928. 


Production of boots and shoes in the 
United States for the first six months 
of 1929 increased 2.3 per cent over the 
same period of 1928, the Department of 
Commerce announced August 7 on the 
basis of reports from factories manu- 
facturing approximately 95 per cent of 
the total output of| footwear, other than 
rubber, 

The Department’s summary of the 
statistics follows in full text: 

The total production of footwear in 
factories reporting for June, 1929, 
amounted to 27,910,139 pairs, as com- 
pared with 29,15,8982 pairs in May; 
29,381,836 pairs in April, 1929; 27,283,857 
pairs in June, 1928; and 27,496,710 pairs 
in June, 1927. Production during June, 
| cent’ represents an increase of 2.3 per 





cent over June, 1928, and 1.5 per cent 
j}over June, 1927. During the period) 
January-June, an increase of 2.3 per 
cent is shown, as compared with last 
year, 


farmers and suggested that farmers hold 
back their shipments beyond the conges- 
tion period. The Board stated that many 
more telegrams are reaching the Board 
appealing for its help. In its statement 
the Board asked farmers to stand back 


of the farmers national grain corpo- 
ration organized at Chicago and now in 
process of perfecting its organization. 
Many Telegraphic Appeals. _ 
The full text of this statement urging 
slower marketing follows: : 
The drop in wheat prices during the 


|last few days has again brought to the 


Federal Farm Board’ many telegraphic 


| appeals for help to relieve the situation. 


The Board is urged to buy up the so- 
called “surplus” wheat and store it in 
any available place. The suggestion has 
even been made that the Board secure 
ships, load the wheat into the ships, 
and take them out into the ocean and 
anchor them until market conditions im- 
prove. : 

A meeting of the grain marketing co- 
operatives of America, representing 
more than 40 per cent of all the wheat 
and other grains grown in the United 
States, attended by the Board in Cifi- 
cago, on July 26 and 27, was unanimous 
in the opinion that the proper method 
for handling the wheat situatiorf’is to 


| perfect. a permanent gfain “marketing 


corporation which can fully function all 
the time in all the problems which affect 
grain marketing by farmers. _ This 
opinion was concurred in by the Presi- 
dents of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; the National Grange; the 
National Farmers Union; and the Na- 
tional Equity Union. 
Prospective World Shortage. 

The cooperatives realize that there is 
a prospective world shortage of wheat 
this season and that, including crop and 
carry-over, apparently there will be no 
burdensome surplus of wheat. 

The immediate distress in the wheat 
situation is due to hurried, and to some 
extent at least, unnecessary marketing 
of wheat by farmers. If farmers can 
be induced to ‘hold back their shipments 
past the congestion period the effect of 
stabilization will be accomplished and 
farmers generally will benefit by the 
slower marketing movement. 

The committee of 16, appointed at the 
Chicago conference is proceeding with 
plans for the formation of the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation. This cor- 
poration, when formed, can act in all 
grain marketing emergencies. In the 
meantime, and until the corporation is 
set up and can function, the Board ‘hopes 
that wheat farmers will observe an or- 
derly marketing program, and will also 
get behind the committee of 16 to the 
degree that the organization of the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation may 
be perfected at the earliest possible 
time. The Board also hopes that all 
local financial institutions will help the 
farmer to carry out this program. 


Arbitrators Selected 
In ‘’'m Alone’ Case 


Justice Van Devanter and Eu- 
gene Lafleur are Designated. 


Willis Van Devanter, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, and Eugene La- 
fleur, of Montreal, have been appointed 
joint arbitrators of the seizure of the 
Canadian rum-runner, “I’m Alone,” it 
was announced, August 7, by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

George Wharton Pepper, former Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania will. act as agent 
for the United States. John E. Read 
will act as Canadian agent. 

These appointments result from the 
note of the Canadian Government, April 
24, accePting the proposal of the United 
States that the dispute be arbitrated. 

The statement follows in full text: 

On March 22, 1929, the United States 
Coast Guard vessel “Dexter” sank the 
schooner “I’m Alone,” of alleged British 
nationality and registered in Canada, 
off the coast of the United States. 

The case was the subject of diplomatic 
correspondence between the United 
States and Canada and in a note of 
April 17, 1929, addressed by the Secre- 
tary of State to the Minister of the 
Dominion of Canada, it was stated that 
if the Canadian Government, after a 
careful examination of that note, still 
found itself unable to concur in the find- 
|ings of facts and the conclusions of law 
set forth therein, the Government of the 
United States would agree to submit the 
matter to arbitration as provided for in 
the Convention between the ‘United 
States and Great Britain of January 
23, 1924. % 

In a note of April 24, 1929, the Ca- 
nadian Minister informed the Secretary 
of State that his Government accepted 
the proposal of the United States. 

The United States has designated the 
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Public Health Service Sug- 


> gests Curative Measures | 


Sugar duties should assure adequate| were, for the moment, forgetting our 


pro 


tection for domestic producers and be | announced policy of nonpartisanship. But 


Cider Is Permissible Review Shows Country to Be Self-sufficient in Iodine and 


Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion Directs Enforcement 


Avrnorizep STaTEMENTS ONL 


Pusuisneo Wirnout Comvent sy THe UNITED 


Industrial Chemicals Used in Chile 


Are Supplied Chiefly By Importation 


With the exception of iodine, borax 
and sulphur, Chile does not rank high as 


Borax; Sulphur Imports Are Infrequent. 


+ 
dfafts against delivery of shipping docu- 
ments. As a result of this many small 


y Ane Presenten Herety, Berna 
States Datiy 


Market Study Urged 
As Means to Extend 
Porto Rican Trade 


Assistant Director of Bureau 
Of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce Discusses 
Conditions. 


Agents Not to Interfere 
Or Search Dwellings. 


And After-care to Pre- 
vent Crippling. 


designed and levied in ways that will| these are facts that we know from first- 
|keep the consumer from being unduly} hand information, and we trust will be 
| burdened, said Edgar H. Stone, repre-| accepted. We are prepared to substan- 


a producer of industrial chemicals, the 
bulk of its consumption being supplied 
by importations, according to a review 


dealers have ceased importing. The 
grater use of electricity in villages and 
on farms in the vicinity of the large 


| senting the Spreckels Sugar Corporation| tiate this margin in more detail, if re-) 
es| at hearings before the Senate Finance | quested. 
The testimony that was not given, or} 


Concerted efforts of health aut oriti 
té prevent the spread of infantile pa- | 
ralysis, and to previde proper after- | 
care of patients te avoid crippling, is | 
urged by Surgeon J. P. Leake, of the 
Public Health Service, in a statement 
made public August 7. : 

Discussing the infantile paralysis (pol- 
iomyelitis) epidemic of last year, Sur- | 
geon Leake emphasized ponits that | 
should be considered in the event of an- 
other epidemic. He advocated two par- 
ticular programs of prevention—one, for 
the distribution, use, and evaluation 0 
convalescent serum for patients, and the 
other for aftercare and muscle training 
of patients. 

Permanent Measures Urged. 

These programs, he said, should be 
made permanent, “for if they are not} 
organized until after an outbreak be- 
comes apparent, half the damage will 
have been done before the machines be- | 
gin to function.” 

The full text of the statement follows: 

In connection with plans to combat 
and to care for an epidemic, one of our 
first concerns is the recognition of an 
approaching outbreak. The Public, 
Health Service is analyzing the figures) 


Committee, Au 
s 
application with a sliding scale revenue 
tax connoting the refiners’ margin. 

Mr. Stone is vice president of the 
Spreckels Sugar Corpvration, a director 
of the Alameda Sugar Company, and a 
stockholder in the.Union Sugar Com- 
pany, beet growers and refiners. His 
prepared statement at the hearings fol- 
lows in full text: 


st 7, who presented a 


It is in a nonpartisan spirit that 1| 
f| make che following comments: nonpar- 


tisan as to politics, and nonpartisan as to 
any particular branch of the sugar indus- 
try. My remarks will supplement “hos2 
of Mr. Rudol~h Spreckels on June 28. 


Principle of Sliding 
Scale Endorsed 


We advocate the principle of the slid- 
ing scale: namely, that the beet farmer 
shall receive protection when needed, and 
that the consumer shall not pay an un- 
necessary tax when the farmer does not 
need the higher protection. We have 
analyzed many sliding scales, and what 
is still harder, we have drawn up several 
scales, and the one we now advocate, we 


available from that point of view, and) believe, includes the best features of 


at present it may 
throughout the greater part of the coun- 
try we may expect about one paralytic 
case per 100,000 population between 


be considered that | those we have seen. We have attempted 


to make it a thoroughly practical, work- 
able one, but before discussing the de- 
tails, may I briefly state the conculsions, 


liding scale plan of sugar duties for 


December 1 and June 1 each year, arrived at from the testimony and our 
and in the other six months about/ knowledge of the sugar industry, on 
4 to 14 cases if the reporting is very which this sliding scale is predicated. 


possibly not emphasized, was the prac- 
| tical way in which prices are arrived at, 
}and, after all, it is the price of the 
finished product, refined cane sugar, that 
interests the beet-men. It is very dif- 
ficult to levy a tariff on a product (raw 
sugar) that is not comparable with the 
item we are trying to protect (refined 
beet sugar). 

Those of us 
rarely refer to full-duty sugar, although 
a lot is said about it here in Washington. 
Cuban sugar is the only foreign sugar 
we have had for years, and is. the only 
foreign sugar we should be interested in. 
| We have no doubt but that the War De- 
partment has a survey of Cuban sugar, 
because it is easily available in time vf 
| war, and it is also very necessary in time 
}of peace, while insufficient sugar is | 
| raised under the American flag. 
| After, considering this summary of tes- 
timony submitted, we face the problem of 
| equalizing widely varying costs, protect- 
|ing all sugars grown on the mainland 
| and insular possessions, as well as main- 
| taining the Cuban crop because we 
| need it. 

The present situation is: to the price | 
of Cuban raw sugar (which varies) we 
add the present fixed duty of $1.76, and 
then add the refiners’ margin which also 
varies. 
which interests the beet men. 


Effect of Increase 





| 


| 


in the sugar business | 


We thus arrive at the only figure | h 


thorough. The maximum incidence, an 


The facts and figures submitted by the 


average of two cases in three weeks per beet growers would indicate that refined | 
100,000, is reached in mid-September. sugar must sell for about $6 net, in order | 

* "Period of Epidemics. that they may realize an adequate figure. 

Ever since 1916 we have looked with They testified that this will result in a} 
especial concern on a definite rise dur- return to the grower of beets of about 
ing the month of June, but there have $8 a ton. : ce 2 as 
been several examples of a notable in- Their most impressive arguments were: | 
crease in reporting which was not paral- The need. of maintaining the present 
leled by any such actual increase in in- 1,000,000 tons of mainland-grown_ beet 
cidence. In the warmer parts of the Sugar as a nucleus in time of war. They 
United States fewer cases occur, though believe they can increase the tonnage | 
the distribution follows about the same somewhat, but in the event of war, the | 
proportion by seasons as in the North. supply of beet seed needed would be a} 


On Cuban Sugar Shown 


Lowest 1929 price of Cuban raws,| 
$1.70; duty, $1.76; refiners’ margin, | 
$1.19; refined, $4.65 net. 

At another time Cuban r 
2; duty, $1.76; refiners’ 
cents; refined, $4.65 net. 

In these cases, an increase of 30 per 
cent per 100 pounds in Cuban raw sugar 
did not help the beet men as refiners 
handling Cuban sugar were forced to 


aws sold a 
margins, 89 | 


|refine at a loss to meet the competition! qwelling houses for the latter pur 


of the Hawaiians. 





: : big problem. However, we feel that the} 

appears ; eee nae 
to yD madi ey Ain thor Rial pte Industrial ‘Mobilization Division of the | 
a less abrupt peak somewhat later, with | War eertoert must be ne of et 
a relatively high prevalence maintained | Substantial beet crop every year. We are, 
longer than is usual elsewhere. It would | impressed with the fact that sugar beets 


seem that other places which have a com-|#Te of the few crops, of which there is| 
paratively even temperature range 


Today’s situation is as follows: 

Cuban raws, $2.20; duty, $1.75; refin- 
ers’ margin, $1.19; refined, $5.15 net. 

Now let us take the 1929 average of 
Cuban raws, $1.96; add the proposed | 
House duty which is the same as the 
maximum of Senator Smoot’s scale, 


Prohibition administrators and special 
agents of the Prohibition Service were 
instructed, August 7, by the Commis- 


sioner of Prohibition, Dr, J. M. Doran, 
‘not to interfere with the manufacture 
and use of nonintoxicating cider or fruit 


juices in homes unless there is “satisfac- |: 


tory evidence of the unlawful sale of such 
nonintoxicating cider or fruit juices in 
or from such home.” 

The instructions, contained in a cir- 
cular letter (No. 488), stated further 
that agents shall not enter dwelling 
houses, even upon satisfactory evidence, 
without bona fide search warrants. Com- 
missioner Doran said that, under the 
National Prohibition Act, unrestricted 
manufacture of nonintoxicating cider 
and fruit juices in the home is entirely 
within the law, unless the purpose and 
intent to violate the law is apparent. 

Interference Is Forbidden. 

The letter reads in full text as follows: 

To Prohibition Administrators, Special 
Agents, and Others Concerned: Section 
29, Title II, of the National Prohibition 
Act, authorizes the unrestricted manu- 
facture of nonintoxicating cider and 


| fruit juices in the home upon three con-| 4" 


ditions, namely, (1) that such cider and 
fruit juices shall be nonintoxicating in 
fact; (2) shall be exclusively for use in 
the home; and (3) shall not be sold or 
delivered to any person except those 


and the shipment of juice grapes, grape 
juice and concentrates by car-load lots, 
or otherwise, for resale for that pur- 
pose, is entirely within the law, and you 
will, therefore, unless the purpose and 
intent to violate the law is apparent, not 
interfere with the shipment or removal | 
thereof (such as checking off the names | 
of purchasers as grapes arrive at ter- 
minal markets, etc.); nor will you in- 
terfere with such manufacture and usc! 
in the home, unless upon satisfactory | 
evidence of the unlawful sale of such | 
nonintoxicating cider or fruit juices in 
from such home; and entry into} 
pose | 
will be made only upon a bona fide 
search warrant. 


Attendance of Adult Pupils 
At Schools Is Increasing | 


aving permits to manufacture vinegar; | 


of the Chilean industry by William van 
Dort and Minedee McLean, of the office 
of the American Commercial Attache at 
Santiago. The review appears in the 
current issue of “Commerce Reports,” 
ublished by the Bureau of Foreign and 
omestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, and follows in full text: 


In iodine and borax Chile is self- 
sufficient, and only under exceptional 
circumstances does it import sulphur. 
Chile’s total production of these three 
industrials in 1927 was estimated at 
$10,000,000. 


Of iodine Chile does not produce any- 
thing like the quantity that is poten- 
tially available. With an annual pro- 
duction of 3,000,000 tons of nitrate, the 
output of iodine could be increased to 
several times its present figure. Iodine 
production, however, is gauged to meet 
the world demand, and the high prices 
obtained for it are maintained through 
rigid control. Angillustration of the 
application of this control is seen in the 
1927 production, which was 92 tons less 
than the amount exported. 


The Association of Producers of 
Chilean Iodine market the output through 
intermediary. Formerly exclusive 
|rights of sale were given to the British 
| concern, Gibbs & Co., but a new arrange- 
;}ment is now being entered into whereby 
| sales for the United States market will 
— be made through an American 

rm. 


Small Part of Sulphur 
Deposit is Exploited 





cities offers another explanation of the 
lessened demand for calcium carbide. 


Chile Imports Glycerine 
Chiefly From Great Britain 


Chile’s importation of glycerin during 
the years covered by this survey 
amounted to 1,356,075 pesos, 1,879,025 
pesos, and 1,472,545 pesos, respectively, 
of while the United States supplied ap- 
proximately 32, 37, and 2 per cent. The 
predominating share of this trade is 
held by Great Britain, which country was 
the source of 55, 67, and 86 per cent. 


More than 90 per cent of the imports | 


of glycerin in 1925-27 entered through 
the port of Antofagasta, the inference 
being that much of it was for the Cia. 


Sud Americana de Explosivos at Calama, | 


near Antofagasta, manufacturers of ex- 
plosives. 

The Cia. Industrial, a local soap fac- 
tory, recently began the manufacture of 
glycerin as a by-product of its soap in- 
dustry. As yet the quantities produced 
have been small—50 or 60 tons a year, 
as estimated by the trade. Prices, how- 


ever, are much lower—as much as 20 per | 


cent below the’ price of imported glyc- 
erin. it is said. 

Within recent years the manufacture 
of hydrogen peroxide has been under- 
taken here, and it is retailed at about 


the same price as the imported product. | 


Despite this fact, however, imports were 


Porto Rico, although operating under 
| the benefits of free trade with the main- 
land. is a market which requires the 
;same studious attention as other coun- 
| tries in the Caribbean, owing to the fact 
that its commercial system is largely the 
outgrowth of the period when it was 
under Spanish rule, it was stated, Au- 
gust 7, by the Acting Director of #he 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, O. P. Hopkins. 

Mr. Hopkins’ statement was made in 
connection with the announcement that 
Darwin J. DeGolia, of Oakland, Calif. 
had been appointed Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner at San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Employed as Specialist. 

Mr. DeGolia, it was explained, has 
| been serving as specialist in wearing ap- 
|parel distribution in the Textile Division 
since July, 1928. After graduating from 
Yale University, in 1927, he was asso- 
|ciated with an American silk association 
and was engaged in,research work con- 
cerning foreign markets and marketing 
methods for textile products. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Porto Rico, the American possession 
in the Caribbean which annually pur- 
chases goods to- the value of over $80,- 
|000,000 from the mainland, has experi- 
jenced severe damages from the hurri- 
cane of last September which is esti- _ 
|mated to have caused a loss of approx- 








considerably larger in 1927 than in 1925,| imately $85,000,000, chiefly borne by 
although somewhat less than during |agriculture. As a result, the Porto 
1926. The quantity supplied by the)| Rican market will be affected for many 
United States changed little during the | months and little expansion can be ex- 
three years under review, ranging from | pected in that area until the damages to 


126,000 pesos to 39,000 pesos in value. 


principal crops have been overcome, 


| 25,300 tons, of which Germany took 12,- 


Chile’s production of borates reached 
a total of 40,000 tons during 1925, of 
which some 15,000 tons were shipped to 
Great Britain and 12,000 tons to Ger- 
many, the remainder going to France, 
The Netherlands, Belgium, and Spain. 
This total dropped the following year 
to 35,000 tons, of which Great Britain 
received approximately 12,000 tons, Ger- 
many 11,000 tons, and France 6,000, only 
104 tons ‘havmg been sent to the United 
States. Production for 1927 amounted to 


000 tons, Great Britain 6,000, The Neth- 
erlands 4,000, and France 2,000 tons. 
[A special circular (No. 264) on the 
borax industry of Chile is obtainable, 
upon request, from the Chemical Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington.] 


The strongest competition came from 
Germany, which supplied approximately 
40, 60, and 40 per cent during these 
three years., 


Potassium Chlorate 


Purchases Not Important 


In order to meet existing competition 
American manufacturers ‘have recently 
adopted the practice of shipping hydro- 
gen peroxide in bulk to Chile. It is then 


to trade requirements. 

Chile’s purchases of potassium chlo- 
rate are not of great importance. Ger- 
many formerly held first place in the 
trade, with Sweden second; but in 1927 
their positions were reversed, the latter 
country supplying 63 per cent and Ger- 


Study of Market Urged. 
However, Porto Rico, although operat- 
|ing under the benefits of free trade with 
|the mainland, is a market which requires 
| the same studious attention as other 
| countries in the Caribbean, owing to the 
jfact that its commercial system 


is® 
largely the outgrowth of the period 
} when it was under Spanish rule, and the 
| viewpoint of its merchants jis practically 


jalong the same line as. that in other 


bottled locally for distribution according | neighboring republics, 


Textile sales to Porto Rico in 1928 
|were valued at $14,987,721 or slightly 
|below 1927, a decline which can be at- 
tributed to the reduced purchasing power 
|of the people. Eurppean competition in 
|iron and steel, cement, hardware, and 


lother articles is especially keen. 





no surplus; it is a good crop for the saeratieciagudnaneare C ; r : sae te = 
throughout the year, with a slightly re- [Continued from Page 1.3 While Chile possesses rich sulphur de- | ™@"Y 34 per cent. The participation of | 


| $2.40; refiners’ margin, 90 cents to $1.35; | 


soil and one that can scarcely be over- 
tarded maximum, should show the same 
characteristics. 

All recent information has only em- 
phasized the view previously expressed , 
that not much in the way of prevention 
can be expected by too rigid or pro-| 
longed quarantine of the reported case. 

Early Reporting Desirable. | 

Every facility and encouragement 
should be given to early reporting, and 
the affliction of such an infection should 
be mitigated as much as possible in} 
families where it occurs. The usual! 
quarantine of three weeks from date of | 
onset is reasonable in that the patient) 
should be kept absolutely quiet for that | 
length of time. 

Many of the cases of supposed sec- 
ondary infection turn out to be simul-| 
taneous infections, and the incubation 
period is more likely to be two weeks} 
than less than ene week in length. | 
There is some evidence of infectiousness ; 
during this incubation period, but I see 
no reason for retracting the opinion that 
the disease is spread largely by healthy 
carriers—acute carriers rather than} 
chronic—and by human contact rather 
than by food or water supplies. 

It has been proved that poliomyelitis | 
has no necessary connection with sum- 
mer insects. Contact includes infection 
by way of the mouth (though wholesale | 
infection of a food supply appears to be 
rare), and we should remember that the | 
initial symptoms are likely to be refer-| 
able to the digestive tract in the un- 
recognized cases. 

Avoidance of Contacts. 

The only mgasures through which we 
should expect any real diminution of 
incidence are those which diminish hu- 
man contacts in general, but the drastic | 
closing of all places of assembly is justi- | 
fiable only early in the season with a| 
very high incidence of, say, five or ten 
times the usual, and even in such a case 
the long incubation period would make it | 
likely that in a restricted community the | 
actual spread of the infection had begun 
to diminish before the alarm was suffi- 
cient to resort to such extremes. 

Every help should be given to the medi- 
cal profession and the public to aid in 
the prompt and accurate diagnosis of the 
cases. Pamphlets are available for dis- 
tribution to physicians to refresh their 
memories on the early suspicious and 
characteristic signs of the disease. 

Organizati$n for treatment of prepar- 
alytic cases by convalescent serum is one | 
of the first measures to be considered. | 
Since, however, this is adapted more for | 
metropolitan areas than for widely scat- | 
tered settlements, it is probable that in 
most cases it will be a function of medi- | 
cal societies, medical schools, and local 
health authorities rather than of the! 
State. 

There are measures of support and co- 
ordination in this mode of treatment, 
however, which may well be undertaken 
by the State department of health. In 
any case, favorable as the results appear 
to be, we must remember tbat the 
method is still on trial, and every effort 
possible should be used to secure its 
practical evaluation. 

Prevention of Crippling. 

Probably the greatest good that the 
State department of health can do is in 
the prevention of deformities and crip- | 
pling as an aftermath of recognized par- | 
alytic cases. The early treatment should | 
certainly be under the control of the lo- 
cal physician. 

In connection with the circularization 
and publicity, to aid in the early diagno- 
sis, emphasis should be placed on the ne- 
cessity of absolute and prolonged rest in | 
bed, in a position to forestall and pre- | 
vent any tendency to deformity, by fixa- 
tion if necessary. There comes a time in 
practically every case, however, and it 
may come very soon, when the proper 


looked by a Congress called in special 
session to consider farm relief. 


The problems presented by growers cl 


sugar cane on the mainland were very 
similar; a higher price of refined cane 
s 
board refining ports, would bring them | 
relief, if such price was around $6 in-| 


s 


ugar, as established at any of the sea- 


tead of the 1929 minimum of $4.75. 


Territorial Growers 


Favor High Tariff 


The owners of plantations in Porto 


Rico, Philippines, and Hawaii quite natu-| with a drawback of an equal amount on 
rally endorse the plea for a high tariff,| same if made from beets or cane grown 
although no testimony was introduced| under the American flag, provided that 
which convinced us-that they were suf-|the 
fering severely. 


The home consumer of sugar did not 


testify, although there was a man pres- | paid as much as the prevailing rates in} 
ent (the President of the Independent} the States. 
Growers’ Alliance, comprising some 60) 
wholesale 
stores) who was prepared to remind the 
Committee that one year ago, sugar was 
selling for $6 and that the housewife 
considered this a reasonable basis. 
asmuch as each person in the United 
States uses a pound of sugar per week | 


grocers and 8,000 retail 


In- 


in the home, an advance of 1 cent per 


capita per week, is not excessive. 


The other consumers. of 
manufacturers, did testify. 


sugar, the 
But they 


only convinced us that when sugar de- 
clined from $6 to $4.75, the bottle of 
soft drink and the candy-bar remained | 


the same size and when the price was 
restored to normal, after a period of 
temporary decline, we were threatened 
with a smaller bottle and a 
candy-bar than if the price had remained 
constant at $6. 


Testimony was also given that sugars, | 
refined in the United States, were forced | 
to compete against cane sugar, refined | 


in Cuba. Your Chairman had a tele- 
gram which stated that such 
were underselling beet and cane sugars 
in the Mississippi River district. We 
are convinced that the tariff must be 


sharply advanced above 98 degrees, as} 


these sugars are unnecessary burdens 
on top of an already difficult problem. 
Margin of Profit 
For Refiners Suggested 

The American refiner did not testify 


as to his particular needs, except when 
Mr. Spreckels called attention to the pre- 


ferred position of the Hawaiian growers | 
who own their own refinery, and whose | 


primary profits are derived from grow- 


ing and producing raw cane sugar with | refiners margin, except to prevent its | 


imported foreign labor, a condition we 
would not have tolerated when any of 


the present States of the Union were in- | 


corporated territories. The independent 
American refiners, employing thousands 
of American laborers should have a mar- 
gin for their work of $1 per 100 pounds, 
plus the loss in weight in refining. (By 
margin, we mean the difference between 
duty-paid raws of 96 per cent and the 
net sales price of refined). The loss in 
weight varies from 30 cents to 45 cents 
per 100 pounds, depending on the value 
of the sugar. 4 


In giving this information about the} 
| refiner, it might be interpreted 


vised under some such auspices as those 
of the State or municipal department of 
health. 

Adequate, hospitalization of 
cases is out of the question. One es- 
pecially useful aid is the pamphlet on 
muscle training by Miss Wilhelmine C. 
Wright, which is now available as a re- 
print from the Public Health Reports. 

Since paralysis of the lower limbs is 
the most dangerous form as_ regards 


permanent crippling, I would also men- | 
crutch | 


tion a useful short article on 
walking, by the same writer, in the An- 
nals of Surgery for December, 1926. 


smaller | 


sugars | 


that we} 


these | 


care becomes too irksome for the fam- In closing, I would urge that both of 
ily to carry on without the moral sup-|these programs—that for the distribu- 
port and stimulus of some such agency | tion, use, and evaluation of convalescent 
as'a consultant orthopedist with nurses | serum, and that for aftercare and mus- 
or physiotherapists particularly skilled | cle training—be made permanent, for if 
and trained in this disease; and it is a they are not organized until an outbreak 
rare family which can afford the expense 
of such prolonged, continuous and spe- 


é have been done before the machines be- 
cial skill unless the treatment is super- 


sin to function. 


becomes apparent half the damage will | 


(refined net, $5.26 to $5.71. 

Please note that all the foregoing re-| 
|sults are inadequate for the beet men. 
Our contention is that a tariff that ig- 
nores very !ow Cuban prices of raws 
and refiners’ margin cannot assure any 
real protection to the beet men. 

This is just as true of a sliding scale 
with a $2.40 maximum as a flat tax. 

We are therefore convinced that a 
| tariff must be supplemented with an 
| internal revenue tax, on all edible sugars, 
| refined or sold under the American flag, 


laborers employed in such_ beet- 
growing, and cane-growing, and manu- 
| facturing of raw or refined sugars are 


Our scale refers to Cuban raw sugar | 
96 degrees. For the moment, we con- 
sider it a minor matter whether the 
Cuban preferential is 20 per cent or 
33 1-3 or 1 cent per pound. We feel 
that Cuba can stand an increase from 
$1.76 to $2 per 100 pounds when their | 
raws are selling for $2.60 or less (the 
market today is $2.12 to $2.25) or when! 
refined sugar is selling for -$6 net, or 
less. But why should Cuba be penalized | 
if the American refiners reduce their | 
margin from an adequate $1.45 to an in- 
adequate 90 cents? 


Effect of Refiners’ Margin 
|On Beet Industry 
This is exactly what has happened the 


past year and the beet men have rushed 
to Washington, putting the entire blame 
on the low Cuban market and the $1.75 
tariff. I repeat, the refiners’ margin af- 
| fects the beet industry just as much as 
the tariff. The reason for this ruthless 
competition among refiners is largely due 
to the advantage given the Hawaiians 
even by the present tariff. T’ ev ~ive 
away part of their “protection.” We 
further feel that when Cuban raws ad- 
vance to $4.50 in bond refined sugar 
should sell for $7 and tha: only a $1 duty 
is needed for protection. 

While Cuban sugar remains cheap 
(under $2.60), no tariff suggested will 
bring $6 sugar, unless the refiners re- 
tain an exorbitant margin for them- 
selves. We propose dividing this mar- 
gin with the Government, in the form of 
an internal revenue tax, previously men- 
tioned. 

We are not attempting to regulate the 





| | 
| } 


| 


| being excessive. After buying his raw 
sugar, paying the duty, then paying an| 
internal revenue tax, the benefit of which 


| finds its way back to the American peo- | 


ple, we trust the refiner will retain an 
adequate margin, but he cannot secure 
an excessive cne, because beyond a cer- 
| tain price, his internal revenue tax will 
increase in the same amount. 

For example, the 1929 average of 
Cuban raws has been $1.96; add our pro- 
| posed duty of $2 will make duty-paid 
|raws $3.96. The minimum internal rev- 
enue tax will be 74 cents. The refiner 
will now make the price of. refined sugar 
any figure he wishes. If he sells at 
$5.75, his margin will be only $1.05. If 
he sells at $6, his margin will be $1.30; 
but if he sells above $6 the internal rev- 
enue tax will increase so that his mar- 
gin cannot exceed $1.30. 

To summarize, if Cuban raws increase 
from $1.70 to $3.50 or an advance of 
$1.80, the duty-paid prices will advance 
from $3.70 to $5 or an advance of $1.30 


to $6.50 or only 50 cents. 

If refined should consistently 
much below $6 under this plan, the beet 
growers should cite the offe ding refiners 
before some Governmentai authority; 
because selli.g below cost is becoming 
officially considered as an unfair trade! 
practice. 

We believe this sliding scale will ac- 
|complish the desired result in a practi- 
cal and legal way, with due regard for 
| such portions of the testimony of all in- 
terested parties as had real merif, and 
particular regar¢e has been given to the 
American consumer, 








| adult education. 


| in life are noticeable in men and women 


| mental and spiritual; while others, for 


and refined will advance from about $6! 


sell | 


children in school. Thus the result is 


posits in the northern, central and south- 





greater than it seems to be. 

The question of what the American 
worker would do with his increased 
leisure has been one upon which there 
has been little actual information. The 
Bureau of Education believes, however. 
that he increased attendance in adult 
schols is largely due to increased leisure, 
and believes that it is an indication that 
such leisure will be to a considerable de- 
gree used for study. 

Whenever n are free’ from the 
putting forth alf their efforts for immedi- 
ate objectives, it holds, they begin to 
think of more remote and ultimate ob- 
jectives. The efforts to discover these 
ultimate objectives and to adjust one’s 
life in harmony with them is what some 
people have in mind when they speak of 


Since the average man’s contacts with 
the world have increased in number and 
meaning within the past few years, his 
environment may be said to be limited 
only by his ability and industry. Our 
times in a new sense motivate continuing 
education. 

Adult education, the Bureau holds, is} 
the cause of much optimism, because an 
increased number of people see in it a 
remedy for uninteresting and pessimistic 
old age. Perhaps the greatest contrasts 


} 





after 45 or 50 years of age, because 
some are able at this time to make a 
transition from interests that are largely 
physical to those that are more largely 





some reason, do not make this important 
transition, and their old age is, there- 
fore, uninteresting and pessimistic—one 
of the greatest tragedies in life. 

The Bureau has just issued a bulletin 
on adult education which sets out recent 
tendencies in that field. 


Committee Will Discuss 
Census of Distribution 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sus in drawing up schedules and in con- 
nection with other work preliminary to 
the taking of the Census of Distribution 
next year. 

The executive committee will probably 
hold its first meeting in the Commerce 
Department next Friday, August 9. 

In outlining the general nature of the 
census as touching the various phases 
of business the full advisory committee 
at its recent meeting with representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce 
made the following recommendations: 

The census of distribution in covering 
retail trade should include mercantile 
establishments which are engaged pri- 
|marily in the purchase and sale of com- 
|modities and in similar establishments 
which may be operated by manufactu- 
rers but it should not include service es- 
tablishments. 

On the distribution of consumers 
| goods the wholesale census should cover 
(1) wholesale merchants and (2) manu- 
|facturer’s wholesale branches. 

In leaving out commission agents, 
manufacturers’ agents, and merchandise 
|brokers, it is understood that (1) the 
| manufacturers’ census will cover, so far 
jas possible, the classes of outlets 
{through which they sell; (2) supplemen- 
|tary surveys will be made in eertain 
|trades to show typical, complex condi- 
tions in distribution; (3) the omission of 
these firms in the census of distribution 
be recognized as a deficiency to be rem- 
|edied in later censuses. 





Primage Duty on Imports 
Increased By New Zealand 


The primage duty on most articles 
imported into New Zealand was in- 
creased from 1 per cent to 2 per cent ad 
valorem, effective August 2, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced August 2. 

Notice of the change was cabled to the 
Department from the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Wellington, Charles F. 
Kunkel, the Department stated. 


ern sections of the country, only a small 
percentage is exploited, and such sulphur 
as is produced comes from the provinces 
of Tacna and Antofagasta. Annual pro- 
duction for the last three years for which 
statistics are available was: 1925, 9,072 
tons; 1926, 8,929 tons; 1927, 12,500 
tons. Practically all of the sulphur is; 
absorbed within the country, the princi- 
pal consumption being in nitrate oficinas, 
vineyards, and on the sheep ranches in 
Magallanes. However, small quantities 
are exported to Argentina and Bolivia, 
the total amounting to 253, 123, and 
473 tons, respectively, for the years 
1925, 1926, and 1927. 


Chile offers a rather attractive field 
for the sale of industrial chemicals. 
During the years 1925 to 1927 imports 
were valued at 15,500,000 pesos, 13,500,- 
000 pesos, and 17,400,000 pesos respec- 
tively. However, these totals cover | 
more than 100 different items. 

A most unusual increase occurred in 
Chile’s imports of carbolic acid during 
1927, but no explanation for the gain 
1s apparent. 

Chile’s annual importation. of citrie 
acid does not exceed $25,000. During 
1925 and 1926 Italy supplied the greater 
part of the demand, while in 1927 
France and Germany were the principal 
suppliers. A local dealer recently evinced 
some interest on obtaining quotations on 
citric acid from the United States. 

_ Sources of supply for oleic acid dur-! 
ing the three years under review changed 
considerably. In 1925 Germany fur- 
nished Almost 50 per cent of the total 
imported. This was reduced to 18 per 
cent in 1926 and to 11 per cent in 1927, 
at which time the bulk of the trade 
went to the Netherlands and Spain. Dur- 
ing 1926, of a total of 95,910 kilos Spain 
supplied 14,053 and the Netherlands 54,- | 
289, while in 1927 the total of 145,922 
kilos was made up of 52,310 kilos from 
Spain and 57;202 kilos,from the Nether- | 
lands, with lesser quantities from a/| 
number of other countries. — 


Sulphuric Acid Shipments 
To Chile Increase 


The participation of the United States 
in the Chilean importation of sulphuric 
acid has shown notable increases. While 
America’s share was only about 6 per 
cent in 1925, it rose to 22 per cent in 
1926 and to almost 35 per cent the fol- 
lowing year, or nearly double that of 
Germany, which country, with Great 
Britain, had supplied the bulk of this 
acid in the two preceding years. 

While there is some local production 
of tartaric acid, neither its price nor its 
quality compares favorably with that of 
the imported product. Italy supplied 56| 
per cent of Chile’s imports of tartaric 
acid in 1925; but the next year Germany 
stepped into first place with 75 per cent, 
and had a predominating share of this 
business in 1927 also, 

Imports into Chile of the three am- 
monia items, anhydrous ammonia, am- 
monium chloride, and ammonia liquid, in 
1925 aggregated 450,000 pesos. The fol- 
lowing year this total dropped to 300,000 
pesos, but in 1927 rose again and reached 
660,000 pesos. 

Germany, with 60 per cent, had the 
leading share of this business in 1925, 
but was overshadowed during the next 
two years by the United States, which in 
1927 supplied more than 50 per cent of 
the requirements. ' 

A number of new ice plants are being 
erected in Chile, and it is thought that 
there will be a gradual increase in the 
| demand for these classes of ammonia. 
| Calcium carbide is an important item 
| among the chemical products which Chile 
| uses, and as it is not produced within 
| the country all requirements must be 
| filed’ from abroad. 

One reason for the noticeable de- 
crease in the quantity and value of car- 
bide imports during 1927 as compared 
with 1925 has been thought to be the pol- 
icy adopted in 1927 by a combine of 
calcium-carbide manufacturers of sell- 
ing exclusively on a cash-against-docu- 
ments basis whereas their former terms 
had been acceptances of 90 days’ sight 
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, 


the United States is small—but 1,140} 


pesos, 21,291 pesos, and 2,548 pesos for 


the years 1925, 1926, and 1927. 


A few years ago Swedish capital ac- 


quired the controlling interest in Chile’s 
most important match factory, and inas- 
much as potassium chlorate is used to 
a considerable extent in this industry | 


it is thought that this change in owner- 
ship accounts for the change in sources 
of supply. 

While the United: States holds a fair 
share of the caustic-soda business, Great 
Britain leads as a supplier of Chile’s 
requirements of this chemical. The 
United States furnished 35,092 pesos, 
134,978 pesos, and 219,678 pesos worth 
of caustic soda to Chile in 1925-1927, or, 
respectively, 11, 12, and 21 per cent of 
the total. 


Sodium Silicate Imports 


From America Increase 

The Value of the combined annual im- 
portation of sodium carbonate and bicar- 
bonate is in the neighborhood of 1,000,- 
000 pesos, the larger part of which is 
supplied by Great Britain, with percent- 
ages of 64, 87, and 84, as compared with 
27, 5, and 5 for the United States during 
the three years under review. 

In 1925 the United States held the 
foremost position as a supplier of so- 
dium hyposulphite to Chile, with 36 per 
cent of the total imported, followed by 
Germany, Great Britain, and Belgium in 
the order named. In 1926 this order was 
reversed, Belgium being in the lead and 
the United States supply:ng the lowest 
percentage—10 per cent—of any of the 
four countries; but during 1927 the 
United States once more held first place, 
with 38 per cent. 


While “the total value of Chile’s im- 
| ports of sodium silicate does not come 
|to a large figure, the United States 
seems to be a factor of growing impor- 
tance in supplying the demand, with per- 
centages of 1.3, 8, and 33 per cent to 
its credit for 1925, 1926, and 1927. 

The year 1925 seems to have been a 
most unusual one in so far as the im- 
portation of sulphur is concerned. Then 
3,644 metric tons were imported, with 
a total value of 1,587,753 pesos, wheteas 
|in 1926 and 1927 imports were 262 tons 
and 106 tons, and these two year's reflect 
much more accurately than 1925 Chile’s 
annual import requirements for this 
| product. * 
The large importation in 1925 has been 
ascribed to labor difficulties during 1924 
and 1925 in two of the principal sulphur 
|mines of Chile, which prevented their 
|meeting the domestic demand, especially 
las transportation facilities from the 
|mines are such that accumulated stocks 
lean not be moved readily, Because of 
\this it was necessary to rush in supplies 
\from other countries to meet: the peak 
|demand from the vineyards, which de- 

jvelops during September and October. 
| If, on account of their abnormal quan- 
|tity in some years, the imports of car- 
bolic acid and of sulphur are eliminated 
| from the industrial chemicals covered by 
\this survey, the products remaining come 
jto approximate totals of 9,000,000 pesos, 
d 9,100,000 pesos for 


| 


| 
| 


|9,100,000 pesos, an 

the years 1925-1927. 

| The share of Great Britain increased 

markedly during 1926 and 1927—a gain 

that has been attributed, in large part, 

ito the efforts of the Imperial Chemical 
a 


| 
| 
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Work for Graduates 
Of Indian Schools 
Said to Be Problem 


Secretary of Interior States| 
Wards of Government 
Must Be Trained for 
Modern Conditions. 








Indian wards of the Government must 
be trained and equipped to hold jobs in 
present-day United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, stated August 7 in a letter ad- 
dressed to Indian School Supervisors 
at the opening session of a week’s an-| 
nual conference at the Department. 

The same idea was expressed by Dr. | 
H, B. Peairs, General Superintendent 
of Indian Education. 
lem in Indian education, he said, is 16 
find work for the graduates of the In- 
dian schools The young aborigenes 
often get a good education or learn a 
(fade, only to return to the reservation 
where they find no employment for their 
learning or skill, he said. 

“Obviously the future of such Indians 
is not found on the reservation but away 
from it,” stated Dr. Peairs. 

Dr. Peairs introduced the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, C. J. Rhoads, 
who weicomed the supervisors. Mr. 
Rhoads presented the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Joseph M. Dixon, 
who read the letter from Secretary Wil- 
bur. Following is the letter in full text: 

“There is no more important respon- 
sibility in the Department of the In- 
teridr than that of giving constructive 
training to the Indian population. 

“We have set out to develop them as 
rapidly as may be into self-respecting, 
self-supporting, normal American citi- 
zens. ‘his means a real job for the 
teacher. The Indian boy and girl must 
be studied physically, mentally and 
psychologically, and educational methods 
adopted which will help to fit the 
grown-up Indian into the life of the na- 
tion. We must stop spoon feeding to 
adults and treat our present wards so 
as to set them free to handle themselves 
and their affairs. It is a compact, in- 
teresting task full of the chance to try 
new methods of training. The tradi- 
tional in our education can be passed 
Wy readily ‘if we can find better means 
of doing our work. We must not de- 
feat ourselves by persisting in old meth- 
ods and old thinking. 

As rapidly as possible our task of in- 
struction must be passed to the states so 
that the Indian will feel at ease and be 
equally ready for employment as are his 
neighbors.” 

Commissioner Rhoads, in welcoming 
the supervisors, called their attention to 
the dependence of the Indian office in 
Washington upon these men. “We must 
of necessity lean upon you, who are 
out in the field. You know problems of 
Indian education much better than the 
people here in Washington,” he added. 

The following Supervisors were pres- 
ent: 


O. H. Lipps, Oregon; J. H. McGregor, | 


South Dakota; George F. Miller, Mon- 
tana; R. L. Spalsbury, Kansas; Payton 
Cater, Minnesota; Carl M. Moore, Cali- 
fornia; N. H. Hammond, Arizona; H. C. 


Salhoun, Oklahoma; C. M. Blair, Kan- 
sas; L. E. Carroll,» Oklahoma; Reuben 
Perry? New Mexico; John B. Brown, 


Arizona; F. M. Conser, California; Bur- 
ton L. Smith, New Mexico; Sam B. 
Davis, Nebraska; and Frederick Sny- 
der, Nevada. . 

essions of the conference will be held 
through August 15. Topics on which 
papers will be read and which will be: 
discussed subseqently to their reading 
include “Vocational Training for Indian 
Schools,” “School Health,” “Institutional 
Administration and Organization,” “Vo- 
cational Education for Girls,” “The Bud- 
get,” “‘The Berea Plan,” “Trade and In- 
dustrial Education for Boys,” ‘Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement,” ‘Ele- 
mentary Education and Constructjve Su- 
pervision,” “The Survey,” and “Second- 
a Education and High School Stand- 
ards.”’ 


Arbitrators Are Designated 
In ‘I’m Alone’ Seizure Case 


Honorable Willis Van Devanter; Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, as the American mem- 
ber, on the Commission provided for in 
the Convention, and the Honorable 
George Wharton Pepper, former United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania, as 
agent to represcnt the Government of 
thg United States before the Commis- 
sion. The time and place of hearings 
will be settled by agreement between 
the commissioners. 

The Canadian Government is an- 
nouncing the appointment of Eugene La- 
fleur, K. C., of Montreal, as the Canadian 
member of the Commission, and of John 
E. Read, Esquire, as Canadian agent, 
and of W. N. Tilley, K. C., of Toronto, 
and Aime Geoffrion, K. C., of Montreal, 
as counsel. 

Eugene Lafleur, K. C., LL.'D., D. C. L., 
of Montreal, is one of the outstanding 
leaders of the Canadian bar, and it is 
generally believed that he has more than 
once been urged by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to accept a high judicial posi- 
tion. He has had great experience in 
cases involving constitutional and interna- 
tional law. In 1911 he served as Presi- 
dent of the International Boundary Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico, and 
in 1928 he was nominated by the Cana- 
dian Government for a seat in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 

M¥: Read is Legal Adviser to the 
Yanadian Department of External Af- 
‘airs, and was formerly Dean of the 
Law School of Dalhousie University, 
Ha¥ifax, Nova Scotia. 





Permanent Law Proposed 
For Spanish War Memorials 


Se ieee hacen 
The Secretary of War. James W. Good, 
as suggested to the House Committee 
on Military Affairs that there should be 
a permanent law authorizing erection of 
monuments or Memorials to commem- 
orate the encampments of Spanish War 
rganizations at the Chickamauga and 
hattanooga National Parks, instead of 
epeating this authority annually in ap- | 
propriation bills. 
He made this statement in a report 
nH. R. 2748, now pending on the House 
ommittee’s calendar. He said the same 
rovision as embodied in the bill has 
een carried in the War Department 
ppropriation acts for the fiscal years 
924-1928, inclusive. 
“It is clearly general legislation” Sec- 
etary Good said, “and it should be en-| 
cted irito permanent law.” 

- 
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Formal announcement was made by 
the Department of Agriculture August 
1 of the release of the sugar cane variety 
P.O. J. 36M, for general distribution and 
commercial planting in Louisiana after 
September 15, 1929. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

This will be the fourth new disease- 
tolerant variety released for commer- 
cial planting in Louisiana in place of the 
old varieties previously grown which are 


ease of sugar cane as to render them 


State. The three varieties released pre- 


P. O. J. 234 

varieties of sugar cane and the reasons 
fer avoiding distribution of cuttings of 
|new varieties which have not been thor- 


| oughly tried under Louisiana conditions, 


| Experiments Show 
Gas Inflammability 








Results of Series of Studies 
Made Public By Bureau 
Of Mines. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


carbon monoxide and hydrogen lower the 
oxygen required. In general, mine-fire 
gases may vary in composition from 
|those that are noninflammable to those 
|that have very wide inflammable limits. 
| When explosives are detonated in 
mines, gases consisting largely of car- 
|bon dioxide, nitrogen, carbon monoxide, 
hydrogen, and methane are produced. The 
jamount of combustibles (carbon monox- 
|ide, hydrogen and methane) produced 
| depends largely on the ratio of com- 
|bustibles to oxygen-producing constitu- 
ents in the explosive, or the “oxygen 
balance” of the explosive. 

| Under most conditions explosives, par- 
ticularly those used in metal mining, 
| produce such 2 small proportion of com- 
|bustible gases in comparison with the 
proportion of the inert gases, carbon 
| dioxide and nitrogen, that the gases are 
|noninflammable. In coal mines if the 
coal that is being broken down liberates 
very little methane the resultant gases 
may or may not be inflammable, de- 
|pending ou the type of explosive used. 
An explosive, however, that does not lib- 
erate enough combustible gases to be in- 
flammable may, if- used in a gassy coal 
bed, become inflammable because of the 
|liberation of additional methane from 
the coal broken down. 

The data obtained show that automo- 
bile exhaust gases at ordinary tempera- 
tures are inflammable when the air-fuel 
ratio is below about 11.75 and suggest 
the possibility of eliminating the toxic 
| gas, carbon monoxide, from automobile 
exhaust gas for rather rich carburetor 
adjustments by the addition of air to 
the exhaust in the proportions given. 

Automobile Tests Made. 

However, tests made on a great num- 
|ber of automobiles and trucks by the 
Bureau of Mines showed that the aver- 
age carburetor adjustment gave an air- 
fuel ratio of 12.5 pounds of air to 1 
jof gas. With the advancement in car- 
buretor design since these tests were 
made it is very probable that the average 
adjustment is higher than this value. 
It is thus seen that for the average 
automobile or truck the exhaust gas is 
noninflammable at ordinary tempera- 
tures. 
utilizing the sensible heat in the exhaust 
gases might possibly extend the inflam- 
mable area to some extent and thus 
widen the area of inflammability. 

The gases resulting from mine explo- 
sions vary over wide ranges of compo- 
|sition, and each particular case will be 
different. An extensive coal-dust explo- 
|sion usually results in a large excess 
of combustibles, so that the extent of 
the combustion processes are limited 
| largely by the amount of oxygen present. 
|The gases under these conditions con- 
sist of very little oxygen, some carbon 
| dioxide, rather large amounts of carbon 
| monoxide, methane, and hydrogen, and 
| large amounts of nitrogen. : 

In a mine under certain conditions two 

explosions may result from a single mix- 
ture. If the mixture contains a large ex- 
cess of combustibles, the resultant gases 
on explosion will contain virtually no 
|oxygen and large amounts of the com- 
bustibles, carbon monoxide and hydrogen. 
These combustible gases can not be con- 
sumed because there is no oxygen to 
burn them. Now, if more air, say, from 
30 to 50 per cent, is added to these ex- 
plosive gases, these products from the 
first explosion become inflammable and 
will propagate flame—a possible explana- 
tion of secondary explosions, which 
{sometimes follow primary explosions 
closely. “A delayed secondary explosion 
in a gassy mine is more probably due 
to methane accumulating over a fire. 

The data given in this paper are use- 
| ful for determining the limits of inflam- 
mability of blast-furnace gas, which va- 
ries greatly in ‘composition depending on 
the various conditions under which it is 
produced. 


Applies to Other Gases. 
Although no 
have been made on gases other than 
those listed, the data should be equally 
applicable to many others. The explosi- 
bility of producer gas should be quite ac- 
curately calculated from the data given. 
This gas contains some unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, largely ethylene, but as 
the extinetive action of nitrogen and 
carbon dioxide on producer gas has not 
been investigated it is necessary in the 
calculations to consider the nitrogen and 
carbon dioxide in the mixture in connec- 
tion with the other combustible gases 
of which the extinctive effect has been 
determined, In a similar manner illumi- 
nating gas containing rather large pro- 
portio.s of nitrogen and carbon dioxide 
should be fairly closely calculated from 
the data given. As for producer gas, 
the inerts should be considered with 
either the hydrogen, carbon monoxide, 
| or methane and the inflammable limits 
determined as previously described. 

‘The information given in Technical 
Paper 450 should be of special importance 
in safety work—in the purging of gas 
tanks and other containers with inert 
gas so as to render the contained at- 
mosphere safe from explosion hazards, 

Copies of Technical Paper 450, “Inflam- 
mability of Mixed Gases,” may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D, C., at a price of 10 cents, 


| 


| 
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Type Released for Cultivation Is Intended to Displace 
Plants Susceptible to Mosaic Disease. 


the Department explains, are as follows: 
Investigations with regard to competi- 


tive trials in Louisiana of new varieties |’ 


of sugar cane are carried on by three 
cooperating agencies—the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Louisiana State Agri- 
cultural Experiment ‘Station, and the 
American Sugar Cane League of the 
U.S. A. As a result of conferences be- 
tween these agencies in 1925, it was 
agreed that the sugar cane industry in 
Louisiana would be served best by avoid- 
ing the distribution of further new va- 
rieties—P. O. J. 36, P. O. J. 213, and P. 
O. J. 234 already having been distrib- 
uted—until such time as thorough com- 
parative trials had been made. 

In January, 1926, these three agen- 
cies entered into a formal agreement 
with regard to the matter, and adopted 
the policy that no cuttings of new va- 
rieties would be given away or other- 
wise distributed until such time as the 
results of repeated and carefully con- 
trolled comparative trials had demon- 
strated their qualities as compared with 
the varieties grown commercially in the 
State, and their release for distribution 
had been formally agreed upon by the 
cooperating agencies, or their represent- 
atives, in conference. 

This policy was reaffirmed and unani- 
mously approved at the meeting of the 
“Committee on Coordination of Investi- 
gations Relating to Sugar Cane Carried 
on by the Department of Agriculture,” 
held at Washington, D. C., on June 14, 
1929. This committee, which was ap- 
pointed by Dr. A. F. Woods, Director 
of Scientific Work, Department of Ag- 
riculture, on January 29, 1929, is com- 
posed of representatives of the various 
offices of the Department engaged in in- 
vestigations relating to sugar cane, of 
the Louisiana State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and of the American Sugar 
Cane League. 

The specific reason for the adoption 
of this policy is the prevention of the 
introduction of new varieties which 
might later prove to be of little value, 
or even worthless, for culture in Loui- 
siana, and the protection of the sugar 
cane planters against losses which would 
result from the introduction of inferior 
varieties. The desirability of continu- 
ing this policy has been clearly demon- 
strated by the results obtained during 
the period 1925 to 1929 in connection 
with the trials of numerous promising 
new varieties which were found to be 
wholly unsuited for cultivation in Loui- 
siana. 

These results clearly indicate that, in 
the best interests of the success of the 
sugar cane industry in the State, the 
planters should wholeheartedly support 
this policy by refraining from attempts 
to introduce unreleased varieties and by 
assisting in preventing their distribu- 
tion. 

Distribution of the seed cane of the 
variety P. O. J. 36 M, which will be car- 
ried on under the supervision of the 
American Sugar Cane League of the U. 
S. A., will be made in a widespread and 
equitable manner depending upon the 
number of applicants and the available 
supply of seed cane. The cane will be 
furnished to the growers at nominal 
cost, and applications for allotments 
should be addressed to the league at 407 
Carondelet Street, New Orleans, La. 


Time to Make Pilgrimages 
To Graves Termed Ample 


The War Department’s view is that 
no amplifying legislation is necessary 
for the purpose of pilgrimages of moth- 
ers and widows of deceased soldiers, 
sailors and marines of the American 


world war forces to cemeteries where 
these men were interred. 
The Secretary of War, James W. 
Good, reporting on a bill (H. R. 4026), 
to amend Public Law No. 952, 70th Con- 
gress, on the subject, says the change 
proposed in that bill would extend by 
one year the time during which the pil- 
grimages may be made. He adds that 
he does not favor the enactment of the 


bill, for the reason that the period of | 


time prescribed in the law quoted “ap- 
pears to be ample to enable all mothers 


| and widows who are entitled to make the 


pilgrimage to take advantage of the in- 
vitation which will be extended by the 
Government.” 


Mortality Rate of 11.1. 
Recorded for Past Week 


Telegraphic returns from 62 cities, 
with a total population of 29,000,000, for 
the week ended August 3 indicate a mor- 
tality rate of 11.1, as against a rate of 
10.7 for the. corresponding week of dast 
year, the Public Health Service an- 
nounced August’ 7. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

The highest rate (19.5) appears for 
Albany, N. Y., and Nashville, Tenn., and 
the lowest (6.7) for Canton ,Ohio, and 
Schenectady, N. Y. The highest infant 
mortality rate (175) appears for Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and the lowest for Des 
Moines, Iowa, which reported no infant 
mortality. 

The annual rate for 62 cities is 13.9 
for the 31 weeks of 1929, as against a 
rate, of 13.5 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1928. 


Institution Is Organized 
To Study Far East Science 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
has been promised the assistance of the 
Government in the use of certain facili- 
ties. 

“It is understood that funds will be- 
come available shortly from expected 
donations, These are to be used for the 
establishment of fellowships for pure 
scientific research along lines to be laid 
down by the directors of the new or- 
ganization. 

“The Institute will seek money pri- 

arily for the encouragement of re- 
search in pure science. It will, however, 
handle funds for the encouragement of 
any investigation which might be de- 
sired by the donors of funds. 

“With the establishment of a definite 
institution for the encouragement of 
scientific research, and for the handling 
of funds for this purpose, it is hoped 
that more systematic and greater efforts 
along research lines may be developed. 
It is hoped, moreover, that the Fili- 
pinos may be given more ‘incentive along 
research lines than is at present possi- 
ble with the limited funds available for 
Government institutions.” 





New Variety of Cane Cutting Distributed | Recovered Stability 
For Experimental Planting in Louisiana 


In Mexico Promotes 


Business Optimism Secretary Good Says Present Statutes Covering Tributes 
Paid at Funerals Are Adequate. 


Outlook Considered Encour- 
aging Despite Reduced 
Revenues and Depres- 
sion of Industry. 


The Mexican situation is more stable 
at this time than it has been since the 
recent insurrection, it was stated orally, 
August 7, at the Regional Information 
Bureau, Department. of Commerce. 

The Mexican government is well-estab- 
lished, although its revenues have fallen 
off. The railroads have not recovered 
from losses sustained in the uprising, al- 
though communication facilities are 
steadily improving. 

Mining interests are heavily taxed and 
their outlook is not altogether favorable. 
Petroleum production continue to fall off, 
having dropped from 64,000,000 barrels 


in 1927 to 50,000,000 barrels in 1928, with | 


the decrease continuing this year. 

‘In spite of depressing conditions the 
outlook is brighter than it has been for 
some time, it is declared. There is more 
optimism now than there has been for 
more than a year, it was stated. 


Exposition to Display 
New Banking Methods 


Representative McLeod (Rep.), of De- 
troit, Mich., announced orally August 7 
that the Bankers Industrial Exposition, 


of New York, has launched a national 
program to feature modern methods in 
construction, decoration, equipment, and 
operation of banks and industries. 

Invited to participate, and to invite 
the banks and industries of his State to 
participate, he said that the purpose of 
the exposition is to meet demands of 
bankers and industrialists for a perma- 
nent centralized show place for such pur- 
poses, with an allotment of one week in 
the year to each of the States of the 
Union. Monday of each week would be 
State Day in each week, when the gov- 
ernor and othe: citizens of each State 
would make addresses on matiers per- 
taining to their particular States. The 
other days of the week would be de- 
voted to featuring the particular State’s 
industries. Michigan week, under this 
program, he said, would be November 
4-9, 1929. 














































Stockholders of the 
NEW ARMOUR and COMPANY 
Are Found in Every State 
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Further Legislation on Firing Squads 


Congress and long established custom 
hase sufficiently prescribed the manner 
‘of furnishing firing squads for salutes 
at funerals of service veterans and no 
further legislation on the subject is 
necessary, according to the Department 
of War. Report. to this effect has been 
made to, the House. Committee. on: Mili- 
tary Affairs by the Secretary of War, 
James W. Good. 

Seéretary Good’s views were asked by 
the Committee regarding a bill (H. R. 
1656) “to authorize the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy to 
furnish a firing squad to fire the custo- 
mary salute for any ex-service man.” 
The Secretary in reply has advised the 
Committee that it is now the policy of 
|the Army to furnish firing squads for 
the funerals of veterans, whose service 
was honorable, upon the request of rela- 
tives or friends of the deceased, when 
practicable and no expense to the Gov- 
ernment is involved. 

In addition, in the Act of Congress 
|approved February 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 
403) as amended by the Act of June 
5, 1920 (41 Stat. 977) the Secretary 
points out, says: ; 

“The Secretary of War is authorized 
under rules, limitations and regulations 
to be prescribed by him to loan ob- 
| solete or condemned Army rifles, slings 
and cartridge belts, to post or camps 
of organizations composed of honorably 
discharged soldiers, sailors or marines 
for use by them in connection with the 











Assistant Chief Designated 
For Grain Futures Division 


J. M. Mehl has been appointed Assist- 
ant Chief of the Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, announced August 7. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

Since 1924 Mr. Mehl has served as 
senior grain exchange supervisor in the 
Chicago office of the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Mehl will come to 
Washington to assume his new dyties. 


OT a single state of the Union is without representation in the stock 


| At Funerals of Veterans Is O pposed 


funeral ceremonies of soldiers, sailors 
and marines, and for other post cere- 
monial purposes; and to sell such posts 
and camps blank ammunition in suitable 
amounts for said rifles at cost price, 
plus cost cf packing and transportation; 
provided, however, that not to exceed 
10 such rifles shall be issued to any one 
post or camp.” 


“Under the provisions of‘ that act,” 
Secretary Good says, “the War Depart- 
ment has issued the necessary regula- 
tions under which the arms, equipment, 
ammunitior, ete., are made available to 
all veteran organizations. 

“By long established custom of years 
past, the final military honors have been 
conducted in many cases by the veteran 
organizations’ who have furnished the 
firing squad from among the living com- 
rades of the organization of which the 
deceased was a member. This procedure, 
hallowed by tradition, is thought to be 
an eminently fitting and dignified way 
of rendering the last honors to those 
who have passed beyond. In fact, Con- 
gress has recognized the custom and has 
made a wise provision for the means 
for its continuance and perpetuation. 

“The War Department will continue, 
as in the past, to furnish firing squads 
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The President’s Day’ 


at the Executive Offices 
August 7, 1929. 








10:30 a. m.—Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, to pay his respects. 
10:45 a. m—Joseph Grundy, of the 


Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
tion, to discuss the tariff. 


,11 a. m.—Charles B. Craig, executive 
secretary of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Waterways Association, called to’ 
discuss the project. 

11:15 a. m.—Representative White 
(Rep.), of Lewiston, Me., called to pre- 
sent the report of the American delega- 
tion to the recent International Confer- 
ence for Safety of Life at Sea. , 


11:30 a. m.—Albert H. Denton, mem- 
ber of the Shipping Board, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

12 noon.—U: Grant Smith, American 
Minister to Uruguay, called to pay his 
respects. 

12.30 p. m.—The Egyptian Minister, 
Mahmoud Samy Pasha, called to pay his 
respects. 


Associa- 


for funerals of veterans, upon request, 
whenever it is possible to do so without 
serious interference with the necessary 
functions of the military personnel. 
Under the circumstances indicated above, 
I feel that the enactment of this bill is 
unnecessary. I therefore do not recom- 
mend its favorable consideration. If 
any additional information from the 
War Department is desired, I shall be 
pleased to furnish it.” 


ERDASHERS 


EXCEPTIONAL SHIRTS 


Discriminating Men all over the World 
come to us for Shirts and Collars to 
Measure because we are able to please 


and to express their Individual Ideas. 
We are pleased to make Sample Shirts and Collars 


512 FIFTH AVENUE—AT 43 0 STREET 


NEW 
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ownership of the new Armour and Company. 


The 54,536 owners of the Company’s preferred stock and the 23,- 


257 holders of its common stock, are scattered far and wide. 


this extensive geographical distribution of its stock ownership, the Com- 
pany enjoys a close community of interest with the public to which it 


supplies high quality meat and meat products. 


The widespread public interest in the new Armour and Company’s busi- 


ness is indicated by a tabulation of stockholders by states. 


Preferred Common 
State Stock- Stock- 
holders holders 
Alsbeins Soccacecesse 404 53 
APIBOBR. «2 a ccccccscse 43 19 
ATHANERS «..0ccccccece 101 18 
California ..ccccscesQse Sane 1,346 
Colorado ....ccccess e 549 163 
Delaware .ccccccccce 97 51 
Costtecticnt .. 0. scieee 721 412 
District of Columbia. . 299 251 
SEED ons nas a 08e's e 239 63 
NN oo ckccas see0 211 107 
TEENS. 2.000 eae aa 51 13 
Tiimeis’ ..ccccceccece’s 17,384 3,098 
Indiana ....cccoccece 673 176 
TOWR ...pecdeeccecece « 1407 248 
NE ns oss ceases 892 86 
Kentucky *....ccccsece 763 301 
LOUISIANA .. «ccseccee 242 102 
Fo sees wtlnd we 710 126 
Maryland ....0sssecce 321 159, 
Massachusetts ....... e Ami 1,298 
Orr 915 522 
eT See eee 1,185 352 
Mississippi .......... 149 27 
Missouri ..... on eea'see 2,080 442 
Montana ...... Giean ke 97 91 


The new Armour and Company is the result of the reorganization in 
1923. Since then, its ownership has grown from a small group of only 
nine persons who had held all the common stock, to its present national 


proportions, 


Preferred Common 
State Stock- Stock- 
holders holders 

Nebraska. ...eessseece 682 60 
Nevada ....:ccsceses 40 5 
New Hampshire...... 329 131 
New Jersey.........+2 2,100 1,171 
New Mexico.......++e 31 13 
New York......2eeee0 7,760 6,938 
North Carolina....... 165 90 
North Dakota......+6 119 x 9 
OMG ris 05's oonsecse 619 570 
Oklahoma ........s.00 206 42 
Oregon ..... oveeocee 191 67 
Pennsylvania .......++- 4,151 3,219 
Rhode Island:........ 402 189 
South Carolina....... 96 28 
South Dakota........¢ 113 30 
Tennessee ...cccaccce 305 66 
TORO iacdscoeccnssce 658 132 
TRE ads ans coeneteee 96 10 
Wetieee vi ccceansace 108 70 
Virginia .s:ccccccsccpe 284 187 
Washington .......+6 559 147 
West Virginia........ 246 132 
Wisconsin .......++02 1,659 406 
Wyoming .....seeeee 125 21 


‘ 
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ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 


YORK «% 
PARIS 
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Excess Wool Profits 
>: Made in 1918 Held 
To Be Collectible 


Government Found to Have 
Right Under War In- 
dustries Board 
Regulations. 
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WEEKLY AVERAGE : 1923 — 1925, INCLUSIVE == 100 cocccccces 1928. comme (929 
| BITUMINOUS COAL, PRODUCTI 


| MAR. 


‘ The right of the Government to collect |’ 


“excess wool profits made during 1918 
"under the War Industries Board regu- 


lations has been sustained according to | 


“an announcement cf the Bureau of Agri- 


*““yltural Economics of the Department of | 


Agriculture which has been charged with 
the duty of making such collections. 
The full text of the announcement 
follows: 
*" The decision was rendered in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


«for the 7th Circuit on June 20, 1929, in} 
“the case of the United States vs. Kraus | 


and Apfelbaum. 


| 
| 


| Weekly Index of Business Prepared by the Department of Commerce | 


ON BUILDING CONTRACTS (oaILy 


AVERAGE ) 


AvuTworizn Statements ONLY Ane Pr 
PusiisHen WitnovuT COMMENT PY THE 


gsextsp HMengtn, Berna 
Unitep States Darr 


Weather 


/ 


During the week farm work made sat- 
isfactory advance generally throughout 
the country, with timely and beneficial 
rains improving the agricultural situa- 
|tion, although in the Northwest warm, 
|dry weather intensified the drought, ac- 
;cording to the weekly weather report 
|made public on August 7 by the 
| Weather Bureau. 
| 
\in the eritical stage of development with 
\large areas badly in need of moisture. 
|The temperature averaged’ slightly 
|above normal in the central and west- 





lern cotton belt, and decidedly above nor- 
{mal in the northwest. . Harvest of win- 
ter wheat is now nearly completed to | 
the northern limits of the belt in cen- | 
| tral sections. | 

The full text of the general summary | 
|of the weather report follows: 


The first part of the week was very | 


Farm Work Made Satisfactory Advance 
| And Timely Rains Improved Situation 


| Harvest of Winter Wheat Is Completed to Northern Limits 
of Belt in Central Sections. 


grain sections of the Northwest, though 
the hot weather was trying on man and 
beast in some interior portions. 

Harvest of winter wheat is now nearly 
completed to the northern limits of the 
belt in central sections and is in full 
swing in th: Northwest; the weather 
generally favored this work, with only 


zo . |loeal interruption from showers. Thresh- 
Bulk of the corn crop, it is stated, in | teen a P 


ing is well along to centra! parts, with 
much completed in the Ohio Valley and 
Kansas. Plowing is well advanced*in 


| south-central and southwestern Kansas, 


but the soil is hard and dry’ some plow- 


|ing has been done also in the lowér Ohio 
| Valley. 


Wheat Harvest ® 


Is on in Northwest 


In the main spring wheat area the 
weather also favored harvest and thresh- 


According: to this information, dealers 
are bound by contracts which they sign | 
in accepting permits to operate as ap-| 
proved dealers under such regulations. 

* As to the contention of the defendants 
“that the wool regulations were invalid, 

the Court said: an 
“Whether the Regulations were invalid | 
... because of an attempt to fix prices, we | 
_+do not decide, as that question is not 
““Snvolved. The prices fixed, in the man- 


| warm generaiiy east of the Rocky Moun-|ing, but yields of grain vary widely, 
| tains, but the latter part was cool from | ranging from poor to fair in drier areas 
the upper Mississippi Valley eastward.|to excellent in some parts of South Da- 
The period, as a whole, was considerably | kota. ‘The crop is ripening fast in Mon- 
‘cooler than normal from the Ohio River | tana, with some cut; some has been aban- 
| northward and northeastward, and that | doned and other fields seriously burned 
|the temperatuyes averaged near the nor-|on dry lands. Material injury by drought 
/mal in the Southeast and much above| was reported from Wyoming. Harvest- 
|normal in the Great Plains States, as|ing and threshing oats progressed rap- 
| well as in the Northwest. High maxi-|idly in most parts, especially in the Ohio 
|mum temperatures were reported gener-| Valley, but yields are generally spotted. 





ner provided by the Regyplations, were 
accepted in every case by 
without objection.” 


defendants | 


Discussing the contention that the con- | 
tract which defendants signed in accept- | 


ing a permit to operate as approved 
“dealers was too indefinite to be enforced, 
it is stated: 


“The defendants commenced and con- 


tinued to act as Government agents in 


exact accordance with the Regulations, | 


and were paid by and received from the 


‘Government and the manufacturers, to | 


“whom wool was. allocated by the Gov- 
‘ernment, the prices and the commissions 
that were not provided for in any other 
way than in the Regulations. Although 
the defendants were, in a sense, buyers 
and sellers of wool, yet they were only 
“such, in 1918, as agents for the Govern- 
‘. ment, acting for a commission paid by 
“the Government. The Government had 
the right, in those extraordinary times, 
to protect sellers of wool, by providing 
that out of all of the transactions the 
Government’s agents should not have 
more than the specified profit, and that 
whatever those, agents gained in addi- 
‘tion thereto should be disposed of as the 
_ Government might decide. We are of 
opinion that. defendants are bound by 
“=the contract alleged.” 

The Court. disposed of the contention 
that the Government has no authority 
to mantain ‘the action for the collection 
of excess profits by quoting appropria- 
tion acts by Congress providing for the 
further enforcement of the regulations 

--and the distribution among the growers 
“of all sums heretofore or hereafter col- 
lected or recovered with or without suit 
by the Government from 


part of the wool clip of 1918,” and hold- 
ing that “although it was not stated in 
the acts that these suits should be brought 
by the Government, yet there is in them 
sufficient to justify the conclusion that 
it was -the intention of Congress that 
the excess wool profits should be col- 
lected either by settlement or by suits 
brought by the United States Govern- 
ment.” 


Smokers Asked to Aid 
In Prevention of Fire 


Care With Cigarettes Urged to 
Avoid Forest Destruction. 


Calling attention to the many serious 
forest fires which have been taxing Fed- 
eral, State, private protection 
agencies to the utmost for the last two 
weeks, Associate Forester E. A. Sher- 
man of the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, on August 
warning tv all be doubly 
careful in the use of cigarettes. The 
full text of the Department’s summary 
of the statement follows: 

Hot, dry weather in many parts of the 
country has brought about the most 
dangerous fire situation of the year. 
Foresters have been fighting for control 
of bad fires California, tie Pacific 
Northwest, the Inland Empire region, 
and in Minnesota and Wisconsin. A 
number of. these fires were caused by 
carelessness with cigarettes. 

The reduction of losses from cigarette 
fires has been given a good deal of study 
by Government agencies. The United 
States Bureau of Standards has _ pub- 
lished the results of an _ investigation 
which indicated the seriousness of the 
hazard and possible methods of reducing 
it. 
erty loss 
smoking 


and 


7, issued a 


smokers to 


in 


fire attributable 
$45,000,000 a 
and this does not include forest fire 
damage, which in 1927 amounted to 
more than $6,000,000, nor all the loss 
from grain field fires started by smoking, 
for which separate figures are not 
available. 

More than 30,000 fires are estimated 
to have been caused by smokers in 1927, 
the latest year for which statistics are 
available, in the forests of the country. 
In an effort to reduce the number of 
fires caused by smokers on Government 
lands the Forest Service has closed ex- 
tensive areas of National Forest land to 
smoking during the forest fire season. 
On such areas, smoking is prohibited on | 
National Forest land except at improved 
camp grounds and places of habitation. | 

Some of the progressive cigarette 
manufacturers are becoming interested 
in the problem of reducing cigarette fire 
losses. Investigations by the Bureau | 


from 
about 


to 


is year, 


of Standards on possible methods of fire- } more ex 
proofing the tips of cigarettes are re- | — 


ceiving the manufacturers’ attention. 
The Forest Service has been in commu- 
nication with the manufacturers concern- 
ing the development of a plan for co- 
operation in educational work to induce 
greater care on the part of smokers 
with burning tobacco and matches, and 
some of the manufacturers are already 
going ahead with educational efforts. By 
including cautionary notices in cigarette 


According to these results, the prop- | 





ally over the area between the Missis-| Harvest of early rice hes begun in the 


|sippi River and the Rocky Mountains, | 
|especially from Missouri and Kansas | 
| southward ;to northern Texas and Lov- | 
|isiana where the highest readings for | 
the week ranged from 100 degrees to! 
106 degrees, the latter being reported 
|from Wichita, Kans. Temperatures of | 
100 degrees, or higher, were reported | 
locally also from the northern Great | 
| Plains and the interior ef the far North- | 
| west. | 
| Generous rains occurred rather gener- 
lally in the Ohio and upper Mississipp1 | 
| Valleys, and also in other smaller areas 
| in the Eastern States. West of the Mis- 
| sissippi Valley precipitation was mostly 
| light, except in the southern half of the 
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all persons, | 
firms or corporations which handled any | 
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Butter Production 
In Canada Increases 


18 Per Cent ll cine Shown in 
First Five Months of 1929. 


Production of creamery butter in the 
dairy provinces of Canada during the 
current year is considerably greater 
than in 1928, according to the “Dairy 
News Letter” of the Canadian Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, received in the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text 
of the Department’s statement, made 
public August 7, follows: | 

During the five months from January | 
to May, inclusive, 1929, receipts of cream 
at Alberta creameries showed an in-| 
crease of 18 per cent. as compared with] 
the corresponding period of 1928, it | 
states. 

The quantity -of-creamery butter pro- 
duced in Saskatchewan during the first 
five months of 1929 was 3,831,236 
pounds as against 2,082,620 pounds re- 
ceived during: the same period of 1928, 
an increase of 1,748,616 pounds, or 84 
per cent. 

Manitoba creamery butter production 
for the same. five months of 1929 was 
3,507,849 pounds,.compared with 2,608,- 
828 pounds during the first five months 
of 1928, an increase of 299,021 pounds, 
or 34.5 per cent. While it is improbable 
that these percentages of increase, par- 
ticularly in Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
| will be maintained throughout the year 
|a decided increase in butter p 
in these three provinces .during 
seems assured. 

Upon the request of the Saskatchewan 
Dairy Association a survey of conditions 
in the dairy industry in the Province will 
be made during the 
states the Consul at Regina, Lee R. 
Blohm, in a report made public by the 
Department of Commerce. The survey 
will include detail work in determining 
the cost of producing milk and butterfat 
on Saskatchewan farms, both on farms 
where dairying is a major activity and 
on other farms where dairying is re- 
garded as a sideline and appreciable 
quantities of cream are sold for butter 
making. Attention will also be given 
to production costs and gross and net 
returns as a result of keeping different 
types of cattle, both dual-purpose and 
animals kept for dairying and meat-pro- 
duction purposes and the herds kept 
clusively for milk production. 


roduction 
1929 


|themselves it may be possible to reach 
| millions of smokers with direct warnings. 
| Cigarettes and pipe ashes should be 
pressed out and discarded only in un- 
|questionably safe places. Matches should 
|be broken in two before they are thrown 
jaway. Every automobile should be 
equipped with ash receivers for both 
front and rear seats, as many fires are 
caused by burning tobacco or matches 


packages. and possibly on cigarettes | thrown from cars along the roadsides. 


coming summer, | 


Rubber Exports to America |Pernambuco Canners | 
For Past Week Were Low, Of Fruit Organized 


Rubber exports from British Malaya, | 
Ceylon, Netherland East Indies and Lon- Cooperative Association to Find | 


don and Liverpool to the United States Markets and Central Output. 
were lower during the week ended Au-| See 


gust 3 than in any weekly period since| The fixing of a uniform price for prod- 
May 25, the Bureau of Foreign and| ucts of fruit-canning factories and the 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com-| control of overproduction is expected as 
wa pene August 7.° ! the result of the formation of a fruit co- 

e epartment’s statement was/| ae : nee , atl 
based on receipt of advices from Ameri-' ere ergnemerton jor mnarheeeng 
can consular officers at Singapore, Pe- eee af Eernombnens aaah — =. 
nang, Colombo, Batavia, Surabaya, Me-| Partment of Commerce was informed Au- 
den’ tonden and Siroreiet Whe vite in.| gust 7 by Vice Consul H. Livingston 
voices on all rubber shipped to United| Hartley. 

States, it was announced. am : ; 

The Department stated that each of This move follows the absorption by 
six of the past 11 weeks exports from) the largest fruit canner in Pernambuco 
these countries amounted to more than| of coma semen, ag sa ew 
9,000 long tons, while during the week| Shaving taken place in the first half o 
ended August 3 the total was only 6,825) this year, as well as the entering into 
tons. | the enterprise of the three remaining 
‘ i canneries in that state. 

; Ye . fhe organization will be called the 
Movement of Sisal in July | “Sociedade Eportadora de Doces e Con- 
T ° Pe : ° |servas de Pernambuco” (Sweets and 

Oo § “ ; ; 

United States Declines Preserves Export Company of Pernam- 
a ae 7 buco), and its purpose is the control of 
Sisal shipments to the United States|sales and the—exportation of tropical 

in July amounted to 22,364 bales, as | fruit products eanned in Pernambuco 
compared with 42,050 bales in June and | Which are chiefly guava and banana 
| BC alee i : é enrdi | paste, 
16,059 bales in July, 1928, according to| Another result will probably be the 
cable “~ the eran Ej 2 Suing ss - anatorm price - the ee 
rogreso, ucatan, to the ureau of;ucts of all the factories and contro of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce made | srernsemuetion, Whether the monopoly 
| public August 7 by the Department of will also ree in a raising of retail 
Natdinexad: | prices is not shown. 
The full text of the statement follows: | 
Shipments to other countries amounted | 
to 11,288 bales, as compared with 5,089 | 
t bales during June, 1929, and 16,019 bales 
| during July, 1928. Stocks at Progreso| 
on August 1 were reported to be ap-| 
proximately 14,000 bales, with a negli- | bankers and others from North Carolina, 
gible quantity at Merida and Campeche.|Virginia and Maryland has been called 
The price of sisal has been increased |for August 9, at Norfolk, Va., by the 
to 7 29-32 cents per pound, and it is re-|Interstate Early Potato Committee; rep- 


Southern Potato Growers 
To Confer at Norfolk, Va. 


A conference of potato growers, dealers, 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


| Rocky Mountain area where generous to 
{rather heavy falls occurred. In the} 
| Southwest, from Nebraska southward to 
|the Rio Grande Valley, the week was 
| nearly rainless, which was also the case 
in the more western States. | 


Timely Rains 
Help Corn Crop 


Timely and beneficial rains, generous | 
| in many sections, greatly improved the | 
agricultural situation, particularly as re- | 
gards corn, over a considerable area in| 
the interior of the country. This was| 
especially true in the Ohio Valley, the 
middje Appalachian Mountain sections, 
and in parts of the upper Mississippi | 
Valley. In the middle and north Atlantic 
| area showers were also helpful, but were 
| insufficient in many places, and a good) 
general rain is badly needed from Vir- 
ginia northward to New England. 

In the Northwest warm, dry weather 
intensified the drought, with moisture 
| needed throughout practically the entire 
| Plains area and also in northern Rocky 
| Mountain sections. It continued dry also | 
in some trans-Mississippi States, espe- 
| cially in Missouri, Arkansas, and north- 
'ern Louisiana. On the other hand, good | 
rains materially improved the situation | 
lover a considerable area of the South- | 
west, including much of the States of 
| Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and! 
Utah. In the Southeast there is local 





| 








growing week was experienced. 

Farm work made satisfactory advance | 
rather generally throughout the country, | 
there being only Jocal delays by rains; | 
threshing especially made good prog-| 
ress, as well as harvest in the spring-| 


Alcoholic Perfume Classed 
At Reduced Rate of Duty 


= 


New York, August 7.—The Customs] 


|tions of the western belt. 


need of rain, but in the main a good); 


west Gulf area, and grain sorghums are 
mostly doing well, except that the hot 
weather in the southern Plains checked 
growth. 


The bulk of the corn crop is in the 


| critical stage of development, and large 


areas are badly in need of moisture. In 
the Ohio Valley and in much of Iowa 
timely rains were very beneficial and the 
situation was largely relieved, altiiough 
some sections continued too dry. The 
crop is still doing well also in most of 
South Dakota and Nebraska, but there 
is need of a general rain in these States. 
In the Southwest, including Missoyri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, northern’ Texas, Ag 


| kansas, and northern Louisiana. droughty 
| conditions were intensified and high tem- 


peratures were unfavorable; the crop 
suffered rather severely in most of this 
area. In the Middle and North Atlantic 
States showers were beneficial, but here, 
too, a general and substantial rain is 
much_ needed, with considerable damage 
already apparent. 


The temperature averaged sjightly 
above normal in the central and estern 
Cotton Belt and decidedly above in the 
northwest. Light to moderate showers 
were the rule from the Mississippi Val- 
ley eastward, and generally dry weather 
to the westward. On the whole, it was 
a favorable week for cotton, though 
moisture is needed in considerable por- 
Showers fav- 
ored weevil activity in only lacal areas, 
while the weather elsewhere was mostly 
favorable for holding: them in check, es- 
pecially the warmth and dryness west 
of the Mississippi River. 


Week Was Favorable 
For Cotton Territory 


East of the Mississippi River progress 
was poor in some central and southern 
parts of Mississippi and Alabama, agd 
a few wet counties of’ Georgia where 
there were complaints of shedding, 
rather badly in some sections, but else- 
where in this area progress was mostly 


s 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


Additional News of Com- 
merce will be found to- 
day on Page 9. : 





Court has just handed down ‘numerous 
decisions sustaining importers’ protests | 
against the action of the customs au- 
thorities in imposing duty on certain 
| alcoholic’ perfumery at $1.10 per gallon, 
}under the Internal Revenue Act of Feb- 
|ruary 24, 1919, in addition to the rates} 
lof 40 cents a pound and 75 per cent ad} 
valorem under paragraph 62 of the Tar- | 
| iff Act of 1922. The collector of customs 
is directed to refund the additional as- 
sessments of $1.10 per gallon. 

| Merchants, whose protests are sus-| 
tained, include Gimbel Brothers, Lord & 
Taylor, Saks & Co., Sam Levy, Leon- 
hardt & Brush, Bourjois, Inc., J. C. Ro- 
bold & Co., B. Altman & Co., Roger &} 
Gallet, the Guerlain Perfumery Co., Park 
& Tilford, Jahiel & Co., Inc. Wm. A. 
Brown & Co., Guy T. Gibson, Alfred H. 
| Smith Co., Maurice Levy, the Associated 
|Merchandising Corp., August F. Stauff 
|& Co., the Menton Perfumery Co., and 
Ying Chong & Co. 


TELEPHONE 
BUILDING 





Rainfall During July | 
Was Unusually Spotted | 


| [Continued from Page 1.) 

Rocky Mountains having very scanty 
jamounts, and others, often nearby, hav- 
ling more than the normal July falls. 
|Moisture was especially scanty in the 
middle and north Atlantic areas and in| 
much of the Spring Wheat Belt. In the 
latter, Moorhead, Minn., had but 26 per 
tcent of the normal; Bismarck, N. Dak., 
50 ver cent; Williston, N. Dak., 32 per 
icent; and Havre, Mont., only 5 per cent 
of the normal July fall. 

| On the other hand, parts of the South- 
|west had much more than the usual | 
jamount for this month, especially from 
jsouthwestern Colorado southward, while 


This 
telephone’s 


ported that 105,000 bales have been sold 
for shipment between August 15 and 


resentatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture will participate, it was announced 


October 31. August 6 by the Department of Agricul- 


—__—_ a |ture, 
natin Gnut : | The full tex tof the statement follows: 
Report on Grain Sowings | The discussion will concern policies 
To Be Issued September 2 with reference to potato acreage in the 
Southeastern States for 1930 and the 
|purchase of certified seed for the erop 
;of that year. 
be! Among the 





| The Interntions to Plant Report of in- 


;tended fall sowings of grain will speakers will be J. R. 
as of August 15 instead of August 1 as|tension Service and chairman of the 
heretofore, according to an oral an. |committee, who will speak on “Potato 
nouncement August 6 by the Depart-|Acreage Stabilization;” Prof, C. C. Tay- 
ment of Agriculture. The information |lor, of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
will be released on September 2. |will discuss “Probable Effect of 1929 

This report on the intended acreages |Potato Prices on 1930 Acreage,” and L. 


which farmers are planning, it was ex-|H. Bean, of the Bureau of Agricultural 


sultural Economics in the preparation | Will discuss the “Price Outlook for Certi- 
|of the Outlook Report for fall and win- See Seed Cobbler Potatoes.” 

ter grain which will be issued this year| General discussion by growers will also 
jon September 5, jbe a part of the program, 





gathered by the Crop Reporting Board |Hutcheson, director of the Virginia Ex- | 


plained, is used by the Bureau of Agri-|Economics, Department of Agriculture, | 


ja belt extending from southern Iowa 
jeastward over the northern portions of 
\the Ohio Valley also had more than nor- 
mal rainfall. 
| first-order stations reported less than the 
{normal amount. 

| ee 
| Error Made in Article 


| 


} 


In publication of an article on uses 
of wood in the issue of The United 
States Daily of July 26, prepared by J. C. 
Nellis, Chief of the Lumber Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, the 
| heading read as follows: “Grain-mark, 
| Strength and Workability Factors’ in De- 
veloping Uses for Wood.” 
| This was incorrect. The heading should 
have read “Grade-marking, Strength and 
Workability Factors in Developing Uses 





for Wood.” 


In 1929 the telephone 


THE BELL SYSTEM 18 BUILDING AHEAD OF THE GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY 


is the 
job and goal © 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


because the telephone is a 


In the Cotton Belt most | 


‘ Describing Uses of Wood | 


budget for land and build- 
ings is 54 million dollars, 
with new buildings rising in 
200 cities. New equipment 
for central offices will cost 
142 millions; exchange lines 
120 millions; toll lines 119 
millions. 

This outlay is required 


universal servant of this 
democracy. The telephone 
ideal is that anyone, any- 
where, shall be able to talk 
quickly and at reasonable 
cost with anyone, any- 
where else. There is no 
standing still in the Bell 
System. 
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Taxation 


Estates 


Mortgage Indebtedness Is Deductible 


Estate in Determining Tax 


> 


~ From Gross 


Decedent Intended 
to Meet Obligation 


Evidence of Intention Was 
Given by Continued Meet- 
ing of Interest. 


ANNA CATHCART, EXECUTRIX OF THE 
Last WILL AND TESTAMENT OF WIL- 
LIAM G. CATHCART, DECEASED, V. G. W. 
SCHWANER, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. No. 17875, DistRICT CourT 
FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLI- 
NOIS. 

The taxpayer herein was held to be 
entitled to a deduction of the amount 
of mortgage indebtedness of the decedent 
on land which he had conveyed free of all 
encumbrances. After the execution’ of 
the warranty deed the decedent had con- 
tinued to pay the interest on the indebt- 
edness, thus evidencing his intention to 
pay the mortgage out of his own funds. 
The notes which were secured by the 
mortgage remained unpaid at his death. 


This deduction was allowable, the 
court held, despite the fact that the gross 
value of the real estate which the mort- 
gage covered was not included in the 
value of the gross estate, and also, even 
though a claim for the amount of the 
mortgage indebtedness was never proved 
or allowed as a claim against the estate 
in the probate court. 

The taxing authorities are not bound 
by, or limited to, such claims as are 
allowed in the probate court, or the acts 
of State officers with reference thereto, 
according to the opinion, in ascertaining 
the net value of an estate except where 
the taxing statute expressly makes pro- 
vision therefor. 

In her suit to recover taxes allegedly 
illegally assessed and collected, the ex- 
ecutrix was also held to be entitled to 
the deduction of other items from the 
value of the gross estate. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
FitzHenry follows: 

This is an action at law by Anna Cath- 
cart, executrix of the last will and testa- 
ment of William G. Cathcart, deceased, 
against G. W. Schwaner, collector of 
Internal Revenue, to recover estate taxes 
alleged to have been erroneously and il- 
legally assessed and collected in the 
amount of $17,800.35 with interest. The 
ad damnum is placed at $25,000. 

The decedent, William G. Cathcart, a 
resident of Sidell, Ill., died October 14, 
1920, testate, leaving as his sole heirs 
at law and next of kin, his widow, Anna 
Cathcart, the plaintiff, and a daughter, 
Celia A. Holton. Decedent’s will was 
duly proved in the Probate Court of Ver- 
milion County, Ill., and the plaintiff 
qualified as executrix thereunder. An- 
cillary letters testamentary were issued 
to plaintiff by the Probate Court of 
Madison County, Ohio. . Plaintiff, the ex- 
ecutrix, duly filed her return, with the 
collector, for Federal estate tax purposes. 
The amount of tax due as disclosed by 
said return was $6,033.88, which was 
duly paid by plaintiff, as such executrix. 

Thereafter the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue determined that an addi- 

» tioffal tax was due, which was duly as- 

‘sessed and paid, under protest, by plain- 

tiff, in the amount of $4,681.63 and $15,- 

109.60, together with interest in the sum 

of $2,690.75. Two claims for a refund 

were filed by plaintiff, as Executrix, each 
in the sum of $17,800.35, the first being 
rejected by the Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue in its entirety, the second being 

allowed in the sum of. $153.21 and re- 

jected for $17,647.14. The amount of 
$153.21 has not been refunded to plain- 
tiff. 

By her pleadings plaintiff raises six 
issues, as follows: 

1. The defendant erroneously and il- 
legally included in the gross estate one- 
half of the acreage of the Meece farm con- 
taining 240 acres and all of the Cemetery 
farm containing 50 acres, both situated in 
Sidell Township, Vermilion County, Illinois, 
which tracts ‘of land were held in joint 
tenancy by the decedent and his wife at the 
time of his death on October 14, 1920. 

2. The defendant erroneously disallowed 
$53,000.00 claimed as a deduction on ac- 
count of three notes, secured by mortgage 
aggregating that sum which incumbered 
767.50 acres of land in Madison County, 
Ohio, conveyed by. decedent with a war- 
ranty -against incumbrances, said mort- 
gages and the notes they secured having 
been personally signed, executed and de- 
livered by him to the mortgagees and still 
being unpaid at his death, 

3. The defendant erroneously assessed 
and collected a tax upon a large acreage of 
Illinois and Ohio farm lands, including the 
increase in value of property, identified as 
taxed within five years preceding death of 
decedent, at an inflated and speculative 
Value in the sum of approximately $258,- 
956.85 in excess of the fair cash market 
valuation on date of decedent’s death. 

4. The defendant erroneously disallowed 
a deduction claimed in the sum of $40,214.00 
as*a resulting trust on account of the 
wife’s money in that sum earned during 
1917, 1918 and 1919, being in his business of 
buying, selling and operating farms, the 
titles to which he took in his own name. 

5. The defendant erroneously dis- 
allowed a claim for a deduction in the sum 
of $12,229.60 as and for one-half of a ten- 
ancy in common bank account, said sum 
belonging to decedent's wife. 

6. The defendant erroneously dis- 
allowed a claim for a deduction of $2,000.00 
as being doubly taxed with reference to the 
sale of the Durflinger farm, said sum being 
included in the total sale price as real 
estate and also in the personalty. 


Two Farms Were Held 
In Joint Tenancy 


Defendant concedes that if the Court 
finds that the Meece farm, containing 240 
acres, and the Cemetery farm, containing 
50 acres, both situated in Sidell Town- 
ship, Vermilion County, were held by de- 
cedent and his wife in joint tenancy 
created by conveyances prior to the effec- 
tive date of the Revenue Act of 1918 
(Act of February 24, 1919), that no por- 
tion of those properties was properly in- 
cluded in decedent’s gross estate. It is 
established that at the time of the death 
of decedent October 14, 1920, these two 
properties were held in joint tenancy and 
that these tenancies were created in 1908 
and 1917; respectively. Therefore, their 
values at $33,000 and $13,750, respec- 
tively, should not have been included in 
the gross cstate by the Commissioner. 

The claim on behalf of the plaintiff that 
the Commissioner disallowed, a deduction 
in the sum of $53,000, being evidenced by 
decedent’s three promissory notes and se- 
cured by mortgages upon 767.50 acres of 
land in Madison County, Ohio, conveyed 
in 1919 by decedent by a deed, warrant- 
wv against incumbrances, to decedent’s 
ddughter, Celia A, Horton, and Caryl 





Horton, her husband, is earnestly resisted 
by defendant .upon two theories: (1) 
Because if the mortgage indebtedness is 
allowed, it would be necessary to include 
the gross value of the real estate covered 
by the mortgages in the gross estate, 
which was not done; and, (2) because the 
claim for the amount of the mortgage in- 
debtedness was never proved up and al- 
lowed, as a claim against the estate in 
the Probate Court. 

In July, 1919, decedent Cathcart con- 
veyed the 767.50.acres in Madison County, 
Ohio, to his daughter and his son-in-law, 
free and clear. of all encumbrances. From 
the date of the making of the mortgages, 
which antedated the conveyance to his 
daughter. and son-in-law a number of 
years, the decedent, who gave his own 
notes to evidence the indebtedness which 
he had given the mortgages upon the 
property conveyed to secure, had always 
met the interest payments himself, and 
continued to do so after the execution 
and delivery of his warranty deed to the 
grantees, the same as before. There can 
be no question as to the bona fides of the 
deed of conveyance and there is no clause 
in it requiring the grantees to assume 
and discharge the mortgage indebted- 
ness, or otherwise recognizing the mort- 
gage indebtedness. 


Intention of Decedent 


Was to Meet Indebtedness 

From a consideration of the facts sur- 
rounding this conveyance, it must be held 
that it was the intention of the decedent 
to satisfy the indebtedness evidenced by 
his promissory notes and secured by the 
mortgage upon the Ohio farm, out of his 
own funds, and considered that his war- 
ranty was sufficient to save and keep 
harmless the grantees in his’ deed from 
any possible consequence from the lien. 
And there can be no question but that the 
$53,000.00 was indebtedness due and ow- 
ing by him at the time of his death. 

The tax on estates under the Revenue 
Act. of 1918 (Act of February 24, 1919) 
is laid by Sec. 401 of Title IV, as follows: 

That ( in lieu of a tax imposed by Title 
II of the Revenue Act of 1916, as amended, 
and in lieu of the tax imposed by Title IX 
of the Revenue Act of 1917) a tax equal to 
the sum of the following percentages of the 
value of the net estate (determined as pro- 
vided in Section 403) is hereby imposed 
upon the transfer of the net estate of every 
decedent dying after the passage of this 
Act, whether a resident or nonresident of 
the United States. 

Section 402 of tht Act provides: 

That the value of the gross estate of a 
decedent shall be determined by including 
the value at the time of his death of all 
property, real or personal, tangible or in- 
tangible, wherever situated. 

(a) To the extent of the interest therein 
of the decedent at the time of his death 
which after his death is subject to the 
payment of the charges against his estate 
and the expenses of its administration and 
is subject to distribution as a part of his 
estate. 

Section 402 of the Act provides: 

That for the purpose of the tax the value 
of the net estate should be determined: 

(a) In the case of a resident by deduct- 
ing from the value of the gross estate 

(1) Such amounts for funeral expenses, 
administration expenses, claims against the 
estate, unpaid mortgages, and such 
amounts reasonably required and actually 
expended for the support during the settle- 
ment of the estate of those dependent upon 
the decedent, as are allowed by the laws of 
the jurisdiction, whether within or without 
the United States, under which the estate 
is being administered. 

The tax is levied against the net es- 
tate of the decedent. Section 402 clearly 
sets out the items which are to be re- 
garded as a part of the assets of the 
gross estate. Section 403 clearly sets 
out the items to be deducted from the 
gross estate to determine the extent of 
the net estate, the thing to be taxed. 
Sections 402 and 403 outline and describe 
the process by which the taxable estate 
shall be determined. 


Claims “Unpaid Mortgages’”’ 
Were Not Deductible 


Defendant contends that the amount 
of the “unpaid mortgages” in this par- 
ticular instance cannot be considered a 
proper deduction because the entire in- 
terest of decedent, some considerable 
time before his death, had been con- 
veyed by warranty deed to third persons 
and therefore the gross value of the 
mortgaged property cannot be carried 
into the value of the gross estate. Con- 
ceding, for the sake of argument, but 
not holding that, this contention is ten- 
able, the notes secured by the mortgage 
clearly come within the provisions of 
paragraph 1 of Section 403; as “claims 
against the estate.” 

But defendant further claims that 
Paragraph 1, supra, is an exemption 
statute, or, in the nature of an exemp- 
tion statute, and therefore must be con- 
strued most strictly against the taxpayer, 
one who atttmpts to avail himself of the 
benefit of the privilege of exemption. 

By applying this rule of construction 
to paragraph 1, Section 403, it is con- 
tended, unless the claim against the es- 
tate, evidenced by the decedent’s three 
promissory notes, secured by the mort- 
gages in question, were filed and proved 
against the e;tate in the ‘Probate Court, 
that then no deduction could be allowed 
by reason of the claims. 

In support of defendant’s position, the 
attention of the Court is called to the 
cases of Carter v. United States — Fed. 
— , decided by the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Missouri, April 
25, 1927, and Briscoe v. Craig, — Fed. 
—, decided June 20, 1927, by the Dis- 
trict Court of Tennessee. In the Carter 
case, supra, it appears that. the decedent 
by his will nrovided that a mausoleum 
should be erccted by his executor, or in 
the event that he failed to erect or com- 
plete the same before the estate was 
“finally wound up,” that it should be 
erected by the Trustee under the will. 
The mausoleum was erected by the Trus- 
tee after he ceased to be Executor and 
the Court there held that the cost was 
not deductible in detérmining the value 
of decedent’s net estate. In disallowing 
the cost of the mausoleum as a proper’ 
deduction, the Court held paragraph 1 
to be an exemption statute. 


Different Construction 


Used in Cited Case 


In Briscoe v. Craig, supra, the widow 
of the testator was dissatisfied with the 
provisions made for her in decedent’s 
will, threatened to renounce the will un- 
der the statuee and to take her dower 
and “year’s support.” She finally en- 
tered into an agreement with the Ex- 
ecutors and Trustees whereby she re- 
ceived a lump sum payment together 


~ 





Claims Are Granted | 


| 


Also on Other Items! 


Authorities Held to Be Bound 
To Probate Court Action 
Only by Statute. 


with annual payments in settlement and 
such payments were held not deductible 
from the gross estate as dower and a 
year’s support under the Revenue Act of 
1916, on the ground that the widow had 
not complied with the local law and had 
her dower and a year’s support allowed 
by the Probate Court and set apart. 
However, in this case, the language of 
the Court shows that the decision was 
based upon the plain and unambiguous 
provisions of paragraph 1 of Section 403 
and not by construing paragraph 1 as an 
exemption statute. The opinion says: 
“If upon a proper dissent from the 
will, dower and a year’s support became 
a proper charge against the estate, as I 
apprehend they do, then such charges 
are only such ‘as are allowed by the 
laws of the jurisdiction * * * under 
which the estate is being administered.’ ” 
Paragraph 1 expressly recognizes as & 
proper deduction “amounts reasonably 
required and actually expended for the 
support during the settlement of the es- 
tate of these dependent upon decedent, 
as are allowed by the laws of the juris- 
diction, whether within or without the 
United States, under which the estate is 
being administered.” The year’s support 
is similar to what is known in Illinois as 
“widow’s award,” which must be found 
and allowed by the Court administering 
the estate. Practically all of the states 
and most sovereignties in their laws of 
descent and distribution make provision 
for allowances to dependents in the na- 
ture of the “year’s support,” in Tennes- 
see, and the “widow’s award” in Illinois, 
and such laws almost universally require 
that the amounts be found and allowed 
by the Court. The effect of the decision 
in the Briscoe case, supra, was to dis- 
countenance the claim for an amount 
agreed to between the executors and the 
widow in lieu of dower and year’s sup- 
port, in disregard of the plain require- 
ments of the taxing statute itself. 


Ascertaining of Tax 


Is Purpose of Statute 


We disagree with the conclusion of the 
learned Judge in the Carter case, supra, 
that paragraph 1, of Section 403, of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, is an “exemption 
statute” within the meaning of that term 
for construction purposes, but hold that 
it is a part of the formula prescribed for 
ascertaining the thing taxed—the net es- 
tate transferred. 

The case of Loeb, et al. v. McCaughn, 
Collector, 20 Fed. (2d), 1002, is directly 
in conflict. with. the Carter case, supra. 
That case arose also about the cost of 
a monument for the decedent as a part 
of the funeral expenses. In making out 
the original return, credit was taken for 





its cost, which was known, but it was not 
allowed or paid until afterwards. Upon 
the taxpayer being notified of an ad- 
ditional tax, the cost of the mausoleum 
was disallowed. The additional tax was 
paid under protest and the suit brought to 
recover. In discussing that case and Sec- 
tion 403 (1) of the Revenue Act of 1921, 
which. was substantially the same as the 
aeenne Act of 1918, Judge Dickinson 
said: 

“In effect the statute allows a deduc- 
tion whenever it is such a charge as 
would be allowed under the law of the 
jurisdiction in which the estate is being 
administered. The question, therefore, 
becomes whether or not the executors 
in this estate would have been allowed 
under the law of Pennsylvania a credit 
for an expenditure made by them for the 
purpose indicated.” 

The item being considered there was 
one which came within the purview of 
funeral expenses, which, like administra- 
tion expenses, are allowable almost ex- 
clusively in the sound judicial discretion 
of the Court in which the estate was be- 
ing administered. The next two items, 
“claims against the estate” and “unfiaid 
mortgages,” are deductions of an entirely 
different character. But applying the 
test laid down in the Loeb case, supra, 
whether or not the executrix ‘in this es- 
tate would have been allowed, under the 
law of Illinois, a credit for an expendi- 
ture made in the satisfaction of deced- 
ent’s three notes due and owing by him, 
which were secured by a mortgage upon 
real estate, which prior to his death had 
been lawfully conveyed to third persons 
by a deed containing a warranty against 
encumbrances, the conclusion is simple. 
There can be no question under the evi- 
dence in this case but that the three notes 
aggregating $53,000, secured by a mort- 
gage on the Holton land, were due and 
owing at the time of the death of deced- 
ent and would have been allowed as a 
1 claim against the estate if presented to 
the Probate Court, as was explained in 
the Loeb case, supra. 


Assessing of Estate Tax 


Not to Await Adjudication 

In the enactment of the statute Con- 
gress never intended that the assessment 
of the estate tax should await the final 
adjudication of all matters in the Court 
charged with administering the estate. 
(S. E. A. Stern, 2 B. T. A. 102.) The 
purpose is to tax the net value of the 
estate of the decedent, as of the date of 
his death, and, in striking the balance, 
it is necessary to determine not only the 
assets, but also the liabilities, thereby 
ascertaining the value of the net estate 
which is to be transferred. 

The $53,000 indebtedness hefe in- 
volved is surrounded by a peculiar state 
of circumstances. Decedent borrowed 
that sum and secured the notes evidenc- 
ing the debt by mortgages upon the 
lands which he afterward deeded to his 
daughter and her husband, free and clear 
of encumbrances. The only heirs at law 
are the widow and daughter, Mrs. Holton. 
Under the will the entire estate was 
given to the widow except a farm which 
decedent had inherited from his mother, 
which was given to his brother. Mrs. 
Holton is the only heir at law of her} 
mother, the plaintiff, who sues herein as! 
executrix. The estate is a substantial | 
one, and whether the $53,000 claim is 
settled between the mother and the 
daughter privately or through the Pro- 
bate Court is not, and ought not to be, | 





controlling in determining whether or | 
not the $53,000 is deductible. 
Upon the trial it was earnestly con- 
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YLLABI are printed so that they 


- Library-Index and File Cards 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually emplcyed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


ESTATE TAX: Assessment: 


Time of Assessment: 


Administration of 


Estate.—In the enactment of the estate tax provisions of a Revenue 
‘Act, Congress never intended that the assessment of the estate tax should 
await the final adjudication of all matters in the court charged with ad- 
ministering the estate—Cathcart, Executrix, etc., v. Schwaner, Collector. 
(District Court for the Southern District of Illinois)—Yearly Index Page 


1357, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 
STATE TAX: Assessment: 


August 8, 


Determination of Net Estate: 
lowed in Administration of Estate: 


1929. 


Claims Al- 
Acts of Probate Court or State 


Officers.—In ascertaining the net value of an estate for the purpose of levy- 
ing an estate tax, the Government is not bound by or limited to such claims 
as are allowed in the probate court, or the acts of State officers with ref- 
erence thereto, except where the taxing statute expressly makes proviso 


therefor.—Cathcart, Executrix, etc., v. 


Schwaner, Collector. (District Court 


for the Southern District of Illinois).—Yeariy Index Page 1357, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume IV). August 8, 1929. 
ROSS ESTATE: Deductions: 


Unpaid Mortgeges: 


Mortgages on Land 


Conveyed by Decedent Free of Encumbrances.—Where the decedent had 


deeded lands to his daughter and her 


husband free and clear of all encum- 


brances, though there was existing against the land a mortgage which 
secured notes of the decedent given for a loan; and after the execution of the 
warranty deed, the decedent continued to meet the interest payments as he 
had done previous thereto, thus evidencing his intention to satisfy the in- 


debtedness out of his own funds, held: 


The amount of the notes, secured 


by the mortgage, remaining unpaid at the decedent’s death is deductible from 
the gross estate of decedent in determining the taxable net estate, even 
though the gross value of the real estate covered by the mortgage was not 
included in the gross estate, and a claim for the amount of the mortgage 
indebtedness was never proved or allowed as a claim against the estate in 


the probate court.—Cathcart, Executrix, etc., v. Schwaner, Collector. 


(Dis- 


trict Court for the Southern District of Illinois) —Yearly Index Page 1357, 


Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


ROSS ESTATE: 
Statute: 


Deductions: 


August 8, 1929. 


Determination of Net Estate: 
Formula for Ascertaining Net Estate: 


Exemption 
Section 403 of Rev- 


enue Act of 1918.—Paragraph 1 of Section 403 of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
providing for the deduction from a gross estate of “such amounts for funeral 
expenses, administration expenses, claims against the estate, unpaid mort- 
gages, * * * and such amounts reasonably required and actually expended 
for the support during settlement of the estate of those dependent upon the 
decedent, as are allowed by the laws of the jurisdiction * * *,” is not an 
exemption statute within the meaning of that term, but is only a part of the 
formula prescribed for ascertaining the thing taxed—the net estate trans- 


ferred.—Cathcart. Executrix, etc., v. Schwaner, Collector. 


(District Court 


for the Southern District of Illinois)—Yearly Index Page 1357, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume IV). August 8, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


tended on behalf of the Government, be- 
cause the claim of the Holtons for the 
indebtedness had not been filed and al- 
lowed by the Probate Court, that, there- 
fore, it ceased to be a claim against the 
estate. It is true it ceases to be a claim 
against the then inventoried property, of 
the estate, but under the Illinois Statute 
is might be proved and allowed and be- 
come a lien upon uninventoried property 
belonging to the estate, of which there 
is proof to show there is more than 
enough to satisfy this particular claim. 


Government Not Bound 
By Probate Court Rulings 


In ascertaining the net value of an 
estate for the purpose of levying an es- 
tate tax, the Government is not bound 
by nor limited to such claims as are al- 
lowed in the Probate Court, or the acts 
of the State. officers, with reference 
thereto except where the taxing statute 
expressly makes provision therefor. This 
is illustrated very clearly by this case. 
The major portion of the deductions 
claimed by the plaintiff for which she 
has heretofore paid the tax and which 
she now seeks to recover are based upon 
the Commissioner’s repudiation of the 
land values ascertained by the States of 
Illinois and Ohio and for which the Com- 
missioner has substituted the estimate of 
his own agents, whose findings, when: ap- 
proved, are and must be held to be prima 
facie correct. 

We are of the opinion that the $53,000 
deduction was improperly disallowed. 

As to the real estate values. In the 
gross estate there was listed a large 
number of farm properties. The value at 
which property included in the gross es- 
tate is to be returned for tax purposes 
is the value at the time of decedent’s 
death. Neither depreciation nor appreci- 
ation in value subsequent to the date of 
the death is to be considered. The value 
to be ascertained is the market or sale 
value of the property. The highest price 
obtainable for the property within a rea- 
sonable period of decedent’s death is the 
value to be considered. A sale of prop- 
erty, however, in order to be accepted as 
a criterion of value, must be made in 
such manner as to insure the best price 
obtainable under existing circumstances. 
Estate of Charles Dillon, 3 B. T. A., 1189. 

Where no sale has been made, the cri- 
terion of value is the best price which 
may have been obtained within a rea- 
sonable period of decedent’s death. The 
method of showing value of land is to 
prove sale of similar property in the 
immediate vicinity, but such sales must 
have been in the open market, and not 
compulsory. West Skoskie Drainage 
Dist. v. Dawson, 243 Ill. 181. Opinion 
evidence is competent to establish value 
of real estate. C. W. & I. R. R. Co. v. 
Heindenreich, 254 Ill. 231. Market value 


|of land is not a question of art or sci- 


ence which may be shown by the testi- 
mony of experts. It has been held that 
it is a question of fact, to be proved as 
any other fact, and any person who is ac- 
quainted with the land is a competent 
witness as to ‘its value. Ill. Power & 
Light Corp. v. Talbot, 321 Ill. 543. 

October 14, 1920, the date of decedent’s 
Cathcart’s death, is the date at which 
the fair market values of the real estate 
listed in the gross estate was to be ascer- 
tained. This date came just beyond the 
close of the most hectic era of specula- 
tion in land values America has ever 
seen. With the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914 speculative values in lands, 
particularly in the Mississippi Valley, 
arose by leaps and bounds, through fever- 
ish purchases and sales, until the peak 
price was reached late in 1918 and 1919. 
War prices of grain produced farm in- 
comes of princely proportiéns, but even 
at that not sufficient to sustain the 
speculative values in farm lands. In 
1920 the Federal Reserve Board adopted 
a policy of deflation. ‘The war had 
closed and it seemed wise to bring the 
country back to a state of normalcy. 
Acceptance rates were adjusted in Jan- 
uary, 1920, rediscount rates were raised 
by the Federal Reserve Board to 7 per 
cent on June 1, 1920, in accordance with 
the general policy adopted. 

The real estate of decedent was dis- 
tinctly corn land, the Illinois land being 
in the Corn Belt, and the Ohio farms 
being in a district rapidly being devel- 
oped as a part of the corn country. Fol- 











lowing the change in rediscount rates by 
the Federal Reserve Board, the price of 
corn, the chief product of all of the lands 
belonging to the decedent, dropped from 


$1.75 per bushel to 80 cents, from July 
1, 1920, to October 14, the date of de- 
cedent’s death. Other farm products suf- 
fered similar slumps. 


In other words, when the rediscount 
rate was put up, deflation began and 
there was an immediate falling off in the 


value of the principal products of all the 
Cathcart farms of substantially 95 cents 
per. bushel in three and one-half months. 
The deflation began in the summer of 
1920, and it is safe to say within three 
and one-half months it was completed 
and the real value of farm lands had 
followed the price of corn. By the fall 
of 1920 there was no market for farm 
properties, although there was still a 
disposition on the part of a great many 
people not to believe the truth with ref- 
erence to farm values. An era of sui- 
cide, bankruptcy, trusteeing. of property 
or the benefit of creditors, and bank fail- 
ures began and even yet there are those 
in the Mississippi Valley who refuse to 
believe that the speculative value has 
been squeezed out of all farm property, 
notwithstanding the fact that deflation 
took place in the middle of a presidential 
election campaign, and since then two 
presidential campaigns have taken place 
in which the chief issue has been farm 
relief, until within the last few months 
an extraordinary session of Congress has 
been called and a farm relief measure 
adopted and approved by the President, 
not to mention the fact that four Con- 
gresses have been elected by the people 
and in the election of these Congresses 
farm relief has been one of the para- 
mount issues involved since deflation took 
place. 


When deflation started in 1920 the one 
great basic industry found itself unsus- 
tained by artificial means, such as pro- 
tective security incident to defensive leg- 
islation, with no mart for its products 
excepting the markets of the world, and 
exposed to the law of supply and demand, 
though other industries which had been 
more favored were able to avoid the ef- 
fects of deflation even throughout the 
period of woe which beset agriculture 
from the summer and fall of 1920 even 
to this date, thereby minimizing the pur- 
chasing power of money produced by ag- 
ricultural products and intensifying pro- 
portionately the effects of deflation upon 
agriculture. 


These considerations are mentioned 
only to show that deflation was summary 
and complete in the late summer and 
early fall of 1920, just before the death 
of decedent Cathcart. Only the wiser 
fully realized just what had happened to 
the agricultural industry ard land values 
during that period. Cathcart may have 
been one of them. 


In the light of this situation and these 
facts as they existed and were known 
or available as matters of common 
knowledge, it became necessary to ascer- 
tain the values of several thousands of 
acres of land belonging to the estate, as 
of October 14, 1920. The lands were 
situated in two States, having inherit- 
ance tax laws in their systems. 


It became necessary in the proper 
course of events for the States of Illi- 
nois and Ohio to have judicially deter- 
mined the fair market values of the 
lands in these two States. Hearings 
were had, valuations were made. These 
two valuations were shown by the evi- 
dence and sustained by the testimony of 
five witnesses. 

To be continued in the issue of 

August 9 


C. M. Charest to Continue 
At Internal Revenue Post 


Clarence M. Charest, General Counsel | 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, will 
continue in that capacity, the Bureau an- 
nounced in a statement August 7. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

It has been rumored that Clarence M. 
Charest, General Counsel for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, is soon to resign. 
This is denied by Mr. Charest. He is to 
continue in the position, 
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Overassessments 


Internal Revenue Bureau Announces 
Reimbursement of Tax Overassessments 


Rebates, Credits and Abatements Allowed in Eight Cases 
in Aggregate of $482,626.84. 


Overassessments of income and excess 
profits taxes, aggregating $482,626.84 in 
eight separate cases, were adjusted Au- 
gust 6 by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. 


The largest adjustment was in the! 


case of the Art Metal Works, of Newark, 
N. J., awarded $178,528.89. Other awards 
were to: New Jersey Worsted Mills, 
Garfield, N. J., $38,644.85; Paris Medi- 
cine Company, St. Louis, awarded $31,- 
225.74; J. F. Anderson Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, $46,540.34; De Nederland- 
sche Bank, New York City, $40,431.41; 
Simons Company, New York City, $73,- 
467.90; McCrory Stores Corporation, 
$47,489.12, and Estate of George E. Wil- 
bur, Taunton, Mass., $26,494.59. 

The full text of the statement, sum- 
marizing the case of tax refunds, fol- 
lows: 

Art Metal Works, Newark, N. J. An 
overassessment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined as follows: 1918, $178,528.89. 

The above overassessment is caused by 
an order of the Board of Tax Appeals 
holding that a deficiency in tax in the 
above amount is barred from collection 
on authority of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 


.case of Russell v. United States (278 


U. S. 181) threby reversing its pre- 
vious decision in the ingtant case re- 
ported at 9 B. T. A. 491: 1918, 
$178,528.89. 

New Jersey Worsted Mills (formerly 
New Jersey Worsted Spinning Co.), 
Garfield, N. J. An overassessment of 
income and profits taxes-in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as _ follows: 
Fiscal’ year ended March 31, 1918, 
$38,644.85. 

A hearing was held May 31, 1929. 
The entire overassessment is caused by 
a redetermination of the profits tax 
liability under the provisions of Section 
210.of the Revenue Act of 1917 and Sec- 
tions 327 and 328 of the Revenue Act of 
1918 due to the existence of abnormal 
conditions affecting the taxpayer’s capi- 
tal and income to the extent that if the 
profits tax were computed without the 
benefit of such sections it would \ ork 
upon the taxpayer an exceptional hard- 
ship evidenced by gross disproportion 
between the tax so computed without the 
benefit of the sections of the acts re- 
ferred to above and the tax computed by 
reference to representative corporations. 
Sections 210 of the Revenue Act of 1917 
and 327 and 328, Revenue Act of 1918; 
appeal of G. M. Standifer Construction 
Corporation 4 B. T. A. 525. Refunded, 
$38,644.85 


Liability to Profits Tax 


Is Redetermined 

Paris Medicine Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. An overassessment_ of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1919, 
$31,225.74. 

A hearing was held January 28, 1929. 
The overassessment is caused by a de- 
determination of the profits tax liability 
under the provisions of sections 327 and 
328 of the revenue act of 1918 by reasor 
of an abnormality affecting capital 
whereby the costs of certain valuable in- 





tangible assets may not be included in 


the statutory invested capital and as a 
result of which the tax if computed with- 
out the benefit of section 327 would work 
upon the taxpayer an exceptional hard- 
ship evidenced by a gross disproportion 
between the tax computed without the 
benefit of such section and the tax com- 
puted by reference to the representativ 
corporations specified in section 328. 
Appeal of Northwestern Yeast Company 
5 B. T. A. 282. 


The foregoing adjustment is in accord- 
ance with a stipulation approved by the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals in 
the instant case, Docket No, 20423. Re- 
funded, $31,225.74. 


J. F. Anderson Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. An overassessment 
of income and excess profits taxes in 
favor of the taxpayer are determined as 
follows: 1928, $46,540.34. 

The above overassessment is due to 
the decision of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals in the instant case (J. 
F. Anderson Lumber Company v. Com- 
missioner 15 B. T. A. 475) in which the 
Commissioner has acquiesced (I. R. B. 
VIII-17, p. 1) to the effect that there is 
no deficiency since no action was taken 
for the collection of the tax within the 
period of limitation provided therefor. 
Russell v. United States 49 Supr. Ct. 
121.) Abated, $46,540.34. 

De Nederlandsche Bank, New York, 
Overassessments of income taxes in 
favor of the tax payer are determined as 
follows: Fiscal year ended, March 31, 
1925, $11.308:16; March 381, 1926, $29,- 
123.25. Total, $40,431:41. 

A hearing was held October 3, 1928. 
The overassessments are caused by the 
allowance, after incomes representing the 
portions of the unallocable business ex- 
penses incurred during the above years 
by the taxpayer, a foreign corporation, 
deriving income from sources partly 
within and party without the United 
States, which the ratios of gross incomes 
realized from sources within the United 
States bear to the total gross incomes. 
Section 234 (b) and 217 (e), revenue 
act of 1926 and artiles 326 to 381, Regu- 
lations 69. Refunded: 1925, $11,308.16; 
1926, 729,123.25. 


Accruals of State Taxes 
Allowed as Deduction 


Simmons Company, New York. Over- 
assessments of income taxes in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
Fiscal year ended November 30, 1924, 
$5,505.66; fiscal year ended November 30, 
1925, $67,962.24; total, $73,467.90. 

A hearing was held June 11, 1929. Of. 
the above overassessment $70,596.32 is 
caused by the reduction of net income for 
each year on account of the accrual of 
State income taxes, since after thorough 
and extensive investigation of the tax- 
payer’s books of accounts and records 
by field examiners, it is determined that 
the proper accruals were erroneously 
omitted in the computation of net income 
on the returns filed. Sections 212 (b) 
and 234 (a) (3) of the Revenue Acts of 
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outstanding experts are the people who 
have planned, built and now operate the 
48 hour Coast-to-Coast plane-train serv- 
ice of Transcontinental Air Transport, 
Inc.,* aided substantially by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, one of its principal 
stockholders. TAT has invested over 2 
year’s time and millions of dollars in 
building the world’s most complete and 
extensive ground organization to insure 
the Gament 68 reliability, comfort and 
speed in the air. No other airline has all 
the same facilities. 

TAT travelers embark therefore with 
a confidence in the TAT organization 
and personnel—and a certainty that 
TAT schedules will be maintained. 

To the travelers of America, TAT offers 
the last word in speedy comfortable Trans- 
portation, whether the trip be across the con- 
tinent or between local points on the route. 
And not only does TAT service save Time— 
its passengers see America from a new and 
fascinating viewpoint, entirely free from 
dirt, dust and heat. 
For detailed information, fares, etc., regarding TAT 
Coast-to-Coast plane-train service, or the intermediate 
plane service consult agents of the Pennsylvania 
or Santa Fe railroads, or authorized travel bureaux. 
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General Adjustment Earnings of Carriers in Middle W est 
Cited as Basis for Changes in Rates 


of Freight Rates in 


“ Middle West Urged report of Examiners to I. C. C. Summarizes Conclusions 
Upon Which Proposed Revision Is Founded. 


Traffic Moving Eastward Is 
Affected by Report Sub- 
mitted to I. C. C. by 
Examiners. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


and disposed of in the usual course. Their 
necessarily piecemeal application ef- 
fected no general cure. Thereafter the 
railroads filed a petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission seeking a 
complete revision of class rates within 
W. T. L. territory for the purpose of ob- 
taining additional revenues and develop- 


In their proposed report to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission relative 
to western trunk-line class rates in 
Docket No. 17,000, Part 2, Examiners 
Koebel and Paulson have summarized 


their general conclusions upon which|Class-rate traffic is of such a nature) 
they recommend that certain findings be| that it may well be expected, under the | 


made hy the Commission. 


(A summary of their proposed report, 
as announced by the Commission, is 
published on Page 1). 

The full text of the general conclu- 
sions of the examiners, summarizing the 
rate situation in the Western Trunk 
| Line Territory, follows: 


,to produce a fair return upon the car- 
'riers’ property in the western group as 
a whole. There is a limit to the maxi- 
}mum reasonableness of class rates if 
\traffic thereunder is to move freely. 


| Hoch-Smith resolution, to sustain rates 
relatively higher than other business, 
giving due regard to the vate levels in 
adjoining territories and to what the 
| traffic will bear. It comprises articles of 
| high grade, especially the carload move- 
|ment of which the great bulk consists 
lof articles rated class 5 or higher; and 
|the loading is comparatively light, be- 


AUTHORIZED SYALEMENTS Us 


PusiisHEeD WiTHouT COMMENT BY THE 


Postal Receipts 


Freight Rates 


xaminer (uestions Gain Is Shown in Revenue Freight 
Tank-car Charges Of Class I Roads During First Quarter 


| On Oklahoma Gas Statistics for Period Show Gains in Farm Goods, Products 
Of Mines, Manufactures and Miscellaneous. 


| E 


am 


Recommendation Made to! 

| Find Unreasonable Freight 

Rates to Points in 
Pennsylvania. 


The tonnage of products of mines 


ini i I st j].| Showed the greatest increase, 9,972,982 
originated on lines of Class I steam rai tone. The tonmage of products of agti- 


ways in the United States increased | oyjture and manufactures and miscel- 


12,468,282 tons during the first quarter | laneous was also larger during the first 
of 1929 over the same period in 1928, ac-| quarter of this year than in 1928. The 
3 |cording to a summary of freight com-| other classifications decreased. 
Examiner Horace W. Johnson has rec-| modity statistics just issued by the Bu-| The summary of tons of revenue 
;ommended to the Interstate Commerce! reau of Statistics of the Interstate Com-| freight originated in the first quarter 
Commission, it was announced on August | merce Commission. ‘of the year, by groups of commodities, 
7, that rates on natural gasoline, in tank- | —— +fo- the United States follows: 
car loads, from points in Oklahoma to} 1929 1998 Suisse 


Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Altoona and P . 9 
| Products of agriculture .....cccccecee 26,107,820 25,999,497 108,328 

Portage, Pa., be found unreasonable. | animals and products ... 5,857,737 6,552,585 
This proposed report was made in No.' Products of mines 148,665,348 - 138,692,416 
21245, Independent Oil Company v. Atch-| Products of forests 23,132,379 24,917,808 


The number of tons of revenue freight 


eee meen eeeeee 


9,972,932 
*1,785,429 


.LY ARK Pesta HEKBIN, being 


Unitep States DatILy 


Improved Condition 
In Coal Industry of 
England Is Recorded 


Exports for First Half of 
Year Show Increase 


Over Same Period 
In 1928. 


| The British coal industry as a whole 
| has apparently been in much better con- 
| dition during the first half of this year 


stoppage in 1926, reports the Trade Com- 
missioner at London, Homer S. Fox, to 
the Department of Commerce. The De- 





*694,848! partment’s statement, issued August 7, 


follows in full text: 
|" Exports have exceeded Ghose of last 


than at any time since the end of the, 


ing a more harmonious rate adjustment./. In Ex parte 87 it was found that no| cause of which relatively low minimums 

The Commission thereupon entered | financial emergency existed with respect | are provided. Whenever commodity rates 
upon an investigation as a part of No,|to the major portion of the western dis-| aye established the minimums_are fre- 
1700, the general rate structure investi- | trict, and the carriers were denied au- quently increased over those in connec- 
gation, of all the class rates above de-| thority to increase freight rates in that| tion with class rates. 


scribed. Many complaints, and investiga- 
tions previously instituted by the Com- 
mission, which brought in issue portions 
of the W. T. L. class-rate adjustment, 
were assigned for hearing with the 
new investigation. Hearings were held 
at Omaha, Kansas City, Fargo, Sioux 
Ralls, Lincoln, Denver, St. Paul, and 
Chicago. 
Petitions Filed by Roads. 

The railroads also filed similar _peti- 
tions, seeking authority to revise intra- 
state rates, with the respective State 
Commissions of the W. T. L. States. Upon 
invitation of this Commission to coope- 
rate, those State Commisisons appointed 
a committee of five from among their 
number. For the greater part of the 
time this committee consisted of Com- 
missioners J. J. Murphy of South Da- 
kota, Claude L. Draper of Wyoming, 
Louis E. Gettle of Wisconsin, B. M. Rich- 
amison of Iowa, and W. C. Millar of 
Kansas) Members of this committee or 
other State commissioners sat with the 
commissioner or examiners of this Com-| 
mission throughout the hearing. The 
State cases of Nebraska, South Dakota, | 
and Michigan were heard jointly with 
the interstate proceedings. | 

In the report proposed the examiners 
recommended that, for rate-making pur- 
poses, W. T. L. territory be divided into 
three zones. The lowest-rated zone in-| 
cludes, roughly, that part of the terri- 
tory \east of the Missouri River and! 
Sioux’ Falls-Twin Cities-Duluth line. 
The intermediate zone lies west thereof | 
and includes most of eastern Kansas, 
southeastern Nebraska, and the area 
east of a line from Sioux City through 
Mitchell and Aberdeen, S. Dak., and 
Fargo and Grand Forks, N. Dak., to 
Duluth. The highest-rated zone in-| 
cludes that part of the territory west | 
and*north of the intermediate zone. | 
They are termed zones I, II, and IJI 
respectively. 

Scales Recommended. 

For application between points in the 
lowest-rated zone there is recommended 
a distance scale of rates nearly 83 per 
cent of the scale prescribed for Okla- 
homa and other southwestern States in 
the Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 
The distance scale recommended for the 
interniediate zone is the same as the 
Kansas-Missouri scale prescribed for | 
southwestern Missouri and eastern Kan- 
sas in that case. The highest scale is 
identical with the southwestern scale. | 
For application between points in differ- 
ent zones, the examiners recommend 
that the lower or lowest scale be applied 
for the entire distance, plus differen- 
tials for the distances in the higher-rated 
zones, 


’ 


Increases Predominate. 

The measure and progression of the 
scales are briefly indicated by the fol- 
lowing first-class rates: 

Miles. 
5 

100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
800 


III 
36 
79 


32 
66 
91 
109 
127 
142 
187 2 
900 198 240 
1,500 264 296 318 

While the proposed basis would effect 
many reductions in the present rates, in- 
creases would predominate. The meas-| 
ure of increase is substantially greater| 
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109 
155 
157 
174 


997 
Zi 
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| district as a whole. Many inequalities in 
| the rate structures maintained in parts 
|of the western district were said to need 
correction. It was declared that “the 
least favorable conditions in the district, 
so far as carrier revenues are concerned, 
appear to exist in western trunk-line ter- 
ritory,’” page 37; and that declaration is 
|amply borne out by the record in these 
proceedings. 


Carriers Are Not 
Receiving Fair Return 


| The relatively lowclass rates in W. T. 
| L. territory, as compared with other rate 
| territories in the western district, con- 
tribute in a measure to that situation. 
This is especially true of the interstate 
and intrastate class rates in the section 
east of the Missouri River, which one of 
the witnesses termed the “‘rate sink-hole” 
in the western district. Carriers‘in the 
western group, as distinguished from the 
western district, are not earning a fair 
return. That group comprises W. T. L. and 
southwestern rate territories, and the 
carriers as a whole in the former are In 
poorer financial condition than those in 
the latter. 

The financial condition of W. T. L. re- 
spondents is described in chapter E. Their 
condition is not due to inefficient or un- 
economical operation of these railroad 
properties, except possibly as to certain 
passenger operations mentioned in sub- 
chapter E-2; nor, so far as volume of 
traffic is concerned, to a prolongation of 
the business depression of 1921. For the 
11 systems designated by respondents as 
Group I, which have more than 92 per 
cent of their aggregate mileage in W. T. 
L. territory, the following table indicates 
that after the volume of the traflic 
slumped to 34,200,000,000 revenue ton- 
miles in 1921 it rebounded in 1923 to 
44,800.000,000; and that since 1923 the 
traffic volume has remained practically 
constant at a figure approaching that of 
1920, which was a peak year in traffic 
volume (W. T. L. Group I systems): 

Revenue 

ton-miles 
45,751,066,523 
34,207,262,083 
39,380,742,130 
44,859,800,279 
42,163,369,623 
43,182,705,298 
43,696,974,842 


1920 oe 
SOUR: Lins cameee thnks cinahehaae 
1922 

ees. tothe 
a a ae 
1925 

1926 . ww Z ; 
Estimated Return 

Of Roads Compared 

Figures introduced by both respond- 
ents and the State commissions for 1925, 
1926, and 1927, although obtained by 
the use of different bases, indicate that 
the operations of the railway mileage 
lying within W. T. L. territory are not 
yielding a fair return on the value of 
property held for and used in the serv- 
ice of transportation. For Group I sys- 
tems respondents’ lowest estimated re- 
turn was 2.97 per cent, which resulted 
from 1927 operations, and the highest 
estimate made by a witness for the State 
commissions was 3.73 per cent, based on 
the operations of 1926, which was a peak 
year. 

For Group II systems * respondents’ 
lowest estimate was 4.32 per cent and the 
State commissions’ highest estimate was 
5.58. For Group III systems respond- 
ents’ lowest estimate was 4.47 per cent 
and the State commissions’ highest esti- 
mate was 6.38 per cent. For all Class I 


‘Contentions 
‘Of Parties 


| A number of parties strongly con- 
|tended that merely bringing up present 
intrastate rates to the level of inter- 
state rates would yield all the additional 
/revenue to which W. T. L, respondents 
‘may be entitled. If the total revenues 
| received from intrastate class-rate traffic 
| during the six days covered by the 1926 
| traffic test be assumed representative of 
a week’s business, and multiplied by 52 
in order to ascertain an indication of 
annual revenues, the product would be 
approximately $24,500,000. An increase 
averaging about 10 per cent throughout 
|W. T. L. territory, which of course would 
|} mean a considerably higher percentage 
in some States in the eastern one-half 
of the territory, would probably bring up 
the intrastate rates to the level of the 
interstate rates; but that would yield only 
about $2,450,000 per year, or a sum 
wholly inadequate for respondent’s addi- 
tienal revenue needs, especially in view 
of the reductions recommended in the 
interterritorial combination rates. 

An estimate based on the 1926 traffic 
test, and mentioned in chapter H, indi- 
cates that the maximum increase in reve- 
nues which could be expected within 
W. T. L. territory, if respondents’ pro- 
posals with respect to that territory 
were accepted in their entirety, would 
be in the neighborhood of $24,000,000. 
! AMhough the scales of distance rates 
herein recommended will yield a mate- 
rial increase in revenues, the increase 
will fall short of the above estimate. 
This is true not alone because those 
scales are lower than those proposed by 
respondents, but also because of the for- 
mula recommended for the computation 
of distances; because joint rates would 
supplant present combinations within 
and to and from W. T. L. territory; and 
| because rates lower than the class basis 
are recommended on certain articles, 


Commission’s Duty 
To Readjust Rates 


Any general improvement in the finan- 
cial condition of W. T. L. respondents 
subsequent to 1927 which may produce 
a substantial increase in the average 
rate of return on their property invest- 

| ment would be no valid reason for deny- 
‘ing them increases on their class-rate 
traffic. The rates recommended herein 
are intended to be sufficiently high so as 
to yield a relatively greater amount of 
profit than class-rate traffic now contrib- 
utes to the revenues of W. T. L. respond- 
ents. The Hoch-Smith resolution im- 
poses upon the Commission the duty to 
readjust the rate structure of the coun- 
try so as to permit the freedom of move- 
ment of the products of agriculture, in- 
cluding livestock, at the lowest possible 
lawful rates compatible with the main- 
tenance of an adequate transportation 
service. These proceedings are a part of 
the investigation instituted under that 
resolution. If and when the financial 
condition of respondents warrant, agri- 
cultural products and livestock take pre- 
cedence over other commodities, whereon 
the rates are not intrinsically unreason- 
able, in right to claim the “lowest pos- 
sible lawful rates.” 

Ability of W. T. L. territory to pay 
increased class rates: Testimony as to 
the economic situation in W. T. L. terri- 


in the lowest-rated zone than in the oth-|T0ads having over 25 per cent of their) tory stressed the condition of agricul- 
ers. The basis is designed with relation| mileage in W. T. L. territory, omitting | tyre, It was contended on the one hand 


ison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 


et al. | 


| The examiner recommends that “the | 
commission should find that the rates as- | 
sailed were, are, and for the future 


will be, unreasonable to the extent that | ——— 


they exceeded, exceed, or may.exceed, 
54.5 cents to Pittsburgh, Pa., 57.5 cents! 
to Johnstown, Pa., and 63 cents to Port- | 


Manufactures and miscellaneous ..... 
All L. C. L. freight . 


74,585,282 
8,434,803 


69,321,963 
8,830,818 


274,315,087 


« | 
5,263,319 | vear in every month except February, 
396,015 | and the total cargo shipments for the six 
12,468,282 |months have reached 28,693,639 tons, 
res |compared with 24,577,697 tons in the 
_| first half of 1928, an increase of about 


Cmte beceedecceasceane, OU) laegge 
*Decrease. 


Postal R 


ian tnd: Altaoen, Po. | Show Increase 


The finding as to rates for the future | 
is without any prejudice to any different 
conclusion which may be reached in 
Docket 17000, Part 4, the report proposed , 
states. | 


Production of Soft Coal 


Shows Slight Advance | month of July, 1929, showed an increase, amounted to $3,189,088.10 while for the| 
rs |of 7.88 per cent over those for the same| corresponding period last year they were | 
The total production of soft coal dur- | month in 1928, it was stated August 7/ but $2 


ing the week ended July 27, including lig- 
nite and coal coked at the mines, .is esti- | 
mated at 9,481,000 tons, the Bureau of 


August 7. This is an increase of 279,000 
tons, or 3 per cent, over the output in the | 
preceding week, it was stated. | 

The production of Pennsylvania an-| 
thracite imecreased sharply during the} 
same week, the Bureau stated. The total | 
output is estimated at 1,296,000 tons, an | 
increase of 232,000 tons, or 21.8 per cent, | 


252, 


over that in the preceding week. 


Use of Cleveland Terminal 
By W. & L. E. Is Offered. 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
road filed a petition with the Interstate 
Commerce ‘Commission, August 6, ask- 
ing a rehearing and reargument in the | 
case in which the Commission has 
granted authority to the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railway Company to aban- 
don its station in Cleveland, Ohio, and |! 
to use the terminal facilities of the 
Cleveland Union Terminals Company. 


The petion contends that the Commis- | 
sion failed to find certain facts, among | 
which are, it is argued, that contracts 
\for the use of the terminal facilities 
{were lacking in proper corporate au- 
thority. * 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public August 7 complaints filed in 
rate cases as follows: 

No. 22531.—-Leech Company of Oshkosh, 
Wis., v. The Ann Arbor et al. Ask for rep- 
aration and cease and desist order, the es- 
tablishment of just and reasonable rates on 
shipments of steel bars from Pittsburgh to 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

No, 22532.—Williams Brothers, Inc., of 
Tulsa, Okla., v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway et al. Ask for reparation on 
account of unjust and unreasonable rates 
on shipments of contractor’s outfits from 
Tulsa, Okla., Nyburg, Colo. 

No. 22533.—Rockport Pearl Button Com- 
pany of Amsterdam. N. Y., and Rockport, 
Ind., v. Southern Railway et al. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates on shipments of 
shell from Brookport, Ill., to Rockport, Ind., 
and reparation. 

No. 22534.—W. D. Hall of Atlanta, Ga., v. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast et al. Against 
alleged inapplicable, unjust and unreason- 
able rates on shipments of cottonseed hull, 


| 
| 


Oakland, Calif. 


| Portland, Maine 


| Springfield, Ml. ......-ccccccecceccce 
Trenton, N. J. 


| Shreveport, La. 
| Fargo, N. Dak. . 
| Sioux Falls, S. Da 


| Manchester, N. 
| Lexington, Ky. 


Gain Is Largest in Boise, Springfield and Trenton, Says | 


eceipts of F ifty Industytat Cities 


for July and Last Year 


Post Office Department. 


Total postal receipts at 50 industrial 
cities throughout the couniry for the 


by the Post Office Department. 
text of the statement follows: 


The full} 


the increase is 3.73 per cent. 


The total receipts for July, 1929, 


,956,041.01, an increase of $233,- 
047.09. 
The five leading cities with their per- 


14 per cent. Production has also been 
|larger, the total output for the six 
| months (26 weeks ending June 29) being 

130,781,700 tons, an inerease of 6 per 
|cent over the corresponding figure for 

1928. Both production and exports were 
maintained during June at a higher level 
than in June, 1928, although below the 
| figures for May, 1929. Employment has 
|also been at a somewhat higher figure 
| than last year, the number of employed 

miners at the end of June standing at 
| 932,100, compared with 918,200 on the 
| corresponding date of 1928. 

Coal Prices Higher. 


| Coal prices have on the whole been 
| higher than in 1928, and the British in- 
| dustry has been placed in a better com- 


This, however, is not a true compari-| centages of increases were: Boise, Idaho, | petitive position because of various de- 
Mines, Department of Commerce, stated| son for the reason that there were 26| 39.82 per cent; Springfield, Ohio, 34.71 velopments in Continental coal-producing 


business days in July this year 
against 25 in July a year ago. On the! 
basis of 25 business days in July, 1929,| 


July 
195, 


Springfield, Ohio . 
Spapemomn City, ORE. © oc civescccvad 
Pe Mas «6d rea Pecat wes sibleaee 
Scranton, Pa. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Se Rs, WOM nn ve cisesxedséeccas 
Spokahe, Wash. 


128, 
165, 
92, 
99, 
120, 
89, 
162, 
139 


Birmingham, Ala. . 

Topeka, Kans. .......... ua 
BME EEES 5 5 og voce usnec ceed kecta'see 
Norfolk, Va. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Pe ONES, TG kid ckscwrcedecccale 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Duluth, Minn. . 

Little Rock, Ark 


77, 
68, 
62, 


| Sioux City, lowa 


Bridgeport, Conn, 
hs SOON TEO. pkcpwovetene sic omveae ° 


68, 
Wilmington, De}. cc. .ccaceccccvcses ° 
Madison, Wis. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Charlotte, N. C. . 

Savannah, Ga. ...... 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa ... 

Charleston, W. Va. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
Lynn, Mass. 


66, 
40, 
47, 


Columbia, 8S. C. 

PRs chao cduknes 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Pueblo, Colo. 


30, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Butte, Mont. 

Jackson, Miss, ......cescccecceecees 2 
Boise, Idaho a 
Burlington, Vt. .. 
Cumberland, Md. ..... 
Reno, Nev. . Bar 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. ....+++ee+eeees 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ...--seeeereeeeeneee ; 


35, 


Total 3,189, 


82, 


825.28 


46,205.1: 
70,669.83 


65.630.95 
63,497.62 
73,449.69 


239.92 


396.63 


37,358.14 
41,707.86 
31,708.91 
37,798.85 
28,942.49 
40,714.53 
23,839.54 
25,048.24 


36,345.46 
25,463.10 


25,677.00 
20,283.58 
13,001.48 
16,820.49 
16,804.75 
10, 


Albany, N. Y., 17.38 per cent, and Bridge- 
port, Conn., 16.50 per cent. 
Tabulated figures follow: 
, 1929 July, 1928 Increase 
901.50 145)420,22 50,481.28 
749.69 118,225.91 10,523.78 
650.20 141,120.21 24,529.99 
767.08 91,646.82 1,120.26 
761.11 90,070.57 9,690.54 
258.32 104,487.46 15,770.86 
611.22 85,951.34 3,659.88 
745.14 145,: 17,383.54 
090.83 2 16,802.48 
619.77 5,022.50 
280.24 2.46 
338.07 : 7.57 
446.80 179.35 3,732.5% *5.64 
9 
44 
6.50 
*13.78 
*6.61 
16.50 
10.80 
* .64 
12.51 
25.47 
12.73 
3.29 
*8.54 
3.32 
-52 
45 
11.30 
7.54 
12.29 
9.43 
*3.52 
11.57 
*3.40 
*6.07 
*5.36 
*10.34 
7.81 
14.86 
*2.33 
9.34 
12.79 


Per Ct. 
34.71 
8.90 
17.38 
1.22 
10.76 
15.09 
4.26 
11.96 
13.74 
6.47 


3,999.80 
* 10,609.56 
*4,321.03 
12,424.54 
7,283.88 
* 299.51 
7,857.45 
13,937.38 
7,413.67 
2,023.23 
* 6,862.95 
2,130.33 
209.01 
212.04 
4,907.07 
4,266.32 
5,397.7 
3,261.90 
* 1,522.25 
3,289.95 
*1,329.18 
*1,871.13 
*2,307.61 
*2,750.27 
1,814.34 
3,904.27 
* 867.37 
2,176.44 
4,000.92 
7,313.00 
509.79 
145.76 
1,313.41 
1,312.55 
*1,517.01 


76,9 
65,3 


67,441.95 
46,504.64 
62,812.38 
54,711.83 
58,217.28 
61.474.39 
80,312.64 
64,109.59 
39,849.63 
47,184.59 
43,387.85 
56,557.78 
43,927.45 
34,596.24 
43,230.11 
28,418.96 
39,128.03 
30,813.62 
43,022.14 
26,589.81 
23,233.90 
26,280.50 
37,212.83 
23,286.66 
31,265.47 
18,364.00 
19,773.79 


12,8 


649.21 


508.64 


184.77 
266.39 


5, 
15,492.20 


336.05 11;853.06 


as| per cent; Trenton, N. J., 25.47 per cent; | countries, including wage increases and 


| shipping difficulties, while at the same 
time the more regular working in Brit- 
| ish collieries has resulted in lower work- 
| ing costs. 

| Revisions in coal marketing schemes 
have occupied a good deal of attention in 
|the industry. Renewed efforts have been 
made during June to put into effect the 
more comprehensive scheme in South 
Wales which has been under considera- 
tion since the first of the year, but ap- 
| parently without complete success as 
jyet. The Yorkshire-Midland scheme 
has encountered considerable difficulties 
jand has not proved entirely satisfactory 
to many members. 

Early in July the export subsidy was 
| withdrawn, the reason ascribed being 
that the increased export shipments 
from the districts which are parties to 
the scheme had caused too great a drain 
|on the financial resources of the Central 
Collieries Commercial Association. Sub- 
sequently a reduced subsidy of two shil- 
|lings a ton was arranged on all sales for 
shipment before the end of September, 
|and this amount has since been reduced 
|to 1 shilling. 

1928 Total Lower. 

The annual report of the Association 
|covering the 12 months ended March, 
1929, shows that the permitted output 
during this period was 94,050,000 tons, 
|representing a curtailment of 4,595,000 
tons, or 4.6 per cent, from the unre- 
stricted output in the preceding, 12 
months. The actual production, how- 
ever, was even less than the permitted 
figure, and amounted to 91,014,000 tons, 
a decline of 7.9 per cent from the pre- 
ceding year’s output. Stocks declined 
by 988,680 tons, making an actual net 
reduction in demand of 6,642,000 tons, 
entirely in the home trade, as exports 
increased by about 85 per cent. 


Bonds to Retire Old Issue 





088.10  2,956,041.01 233,047.09 


April, 1929, over April, 1928, 3.15; May, 1929, over May, 1928, 1.91; June, i929, over 


June, 1928, 1.09. 
* Decrease. _ 


= 


France WillResume | 
Ship-to-Shore Mail 


|Service to Be Reestablished | ric 


| Air Mail in Canada 


Handled 
350,000 Pounds Per Month 


The 12 air mail lines in Canada car- | 


d approximately 150,000 pounds of air | 
mail during the first three months of | 


Proposed By Georgia Road 


The Flint River & Northwestern Rail- 
road Company has filed an application 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, it was announced on August 7, for 
authority to issue first mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds in the amount of 
$125,000. 

The proceeds of the bond issue, the 
application states, will be used in retir- 
ing, $125,000 par value 6 per cent mort- 


1, 1929. The proposed bonds are to be 


With August 13 Sailing. | ma 
vee | this year, the Assistant Trade Commis- | accepted, it is stated, by the present 
The ship-to-shore air mail service from | Sioner at Ottawa, A. H. Thierman, has | bondholders at par value in payment of 


ithe French Line steamship “Tle de; informed the Department of Commerce. | their present holdings. 


gage gold bonds that were due on July * 


to adjustments in adjoining territories,|S!X small roads included in the State! tpat agriculture had not sufficiently re- fiber or shavings from points in North Caro-| pean” will be resumed, the Second The Department’s statement follows in The applicant operates entirely within @ 


but is also 
respondents some’ additional rewenues,| 
which it is believed their financial con-| 
dition warrants. 

The plan employed in constructing! 
rates between points in different zones | 
in W. T. L, territory is recommended also | 
for constructing interterritorial rates be-| 
tween points in Illinois, official and south- 
ern territories on the one hand, and W. 
T. L. territory on the other. A basic| 
scale, approximating 68 per cent of the| 
southwestern scale, is recommended for | 
application to the entire distance, plus| 
differentials for the distance within the 
W. T. L. zones and/or in southern terri- 
tory. A different method is recommended | 
as a temporary measure for application| 
between southern and W. T. L. territo- 
ries on traffic moving througn Mississippi| 
River gateways. Memphis and south, 

Lake-rail Rates Affected. 

A similar plan and the same basic] 
scale, with addition of differentials, is| 
recommended for lJake-rail rates. Before} 
so applying the scales, it is proposed| 
that the water distance be equated to| 
rail distance on the basis of 10 water! 
miles to 3 rail miles. 

Distances are to be computed over the! 
shortest routes over which carload traf- 
fic can be transported without change 
of lading. 

It is recommended that western clas- 
sification shall govern both W. T, L. 
intraterritorial and interterritorial rates, 
and that the percentage relationships of 
the lower classes to first class should be 
the same as those prescribed in the Con- 
solidated Southwestern Cases, except 
that 37.5 per cent is proposed for fifth, 
class. 

Large Groupings Opposed. 

Large groupings of points in W. T. L.| 
territory, based on commercial reasons, | 
are disapproved. 

It is further recommended that the | 
full measure of the increased class rates | 
be not applied on certain commodities, | 
including agricultural implements, dairy | 
products, canned goods, and iron and | 
steel articles, but that such commodities | 
be accorded rates based on certain per- 
centages of first class lower than would 
result by application of the full class 
basis. 

As these proceedings were heard co- 
operatively with the State Commissions, 


intended to give W. T, i, | Somamninaions’ 


Group IV, respondents’ 
lowest estimate was 3.93 per cent and the 
State commissions’ highest estimate was 
5.20 per cent. 

The estimates made by both respond- 
ents and State commissions seem to be 
I ‘agreement in showing that as the 
proportion of the property of Groups I, 
II, and III systems lying within W. T. L. 
territory increased the rate of return 
on investment diminished. The evidence, 
however, indicates that for 1924, 1925, 


| 1926, and 1927, Groups II and III yielded 


more favorable returns on their invest- 
ment than did the Class I railway sys- 
tems in the western district not included 
In any of the three W. T. L. groups. 
The true rate of return must lie some- 
where between the above estimates. Cer- 
tainly to say that the operation of the 


| railroad mileage in W. T. L. territory for 


1927 yielded a rate of return of 4 per 
cent on a fair value would, in the light 
of the evidence, be conservative. On the 
basis of this conclusion, and figured upon 
the returns of roads in respondents’ 
Group I applied to the aggregate Class I 
railroad mileage in W. T. L. territory, it 
1s estimated that the operations of the 
railway property lying within W. T. L. 
territory failed to yielidé a rate of 5.75 
per cent return on investment by an 
amount of roughly $60,000,000. 

There may be a divergence of opinion 
as to the amount of aditional revenues 
to which these respondents are reason- 
ably entitled. It may be observed that 
W. T.'L. territory does not compose a 
group for computing a fair rate of re- 
turn on carriers’ property therein within 
the meaning of the act. “It is clear that 
the revenues 


will not swell the earnings sufficiently 


no finding is recommended at this time 
as to intrastate rates in the W. T. L. 
States, in order that the State Commis- 
sions may pursue their own course under 
the laws in their respective States. 

The recommendations in the report 
proposed represent the independent 
Views of the examiners, The Commis- 
sion will render its decision as soon as 
possible after exceptions have been filed 
by the parties to that report, and oral 
sraaanent set for October 21-25 has been 
had. 


y obtainable from the in- | 
|Creases in class rates herein recommended 


covered from the postwar depression to 
warrant the placing of additional trans- 
portation burdens upon it, and on the 
| other hand that the territory was able 
' to pay not only increased class rates, but 
such other increases as might be neces- 
sary to bring respondents’ rates of re- 
turn up to the point contemplated by 
the act. 
The broader phase of the second con- 
tention goes beyond the issues of these 
proceedings. Brief comment may be 
made, however, on some of the evidence 
| presented in substantiation of it, 
consisted in part of comparisons of cen- 
sus figures of per capital wealth found 
ito have averaged in 1922 $3,430 in W 
T. L. territory, $1,870 in the four South- 
western States, and $1,577 in nine 
Southern States. Such , comparisons 
overlook the fact that agricultural op- 
erations are conducted on a larger scale 
in the first of these divisions than in the 
'other two. The average farm in 1925 in 
the W. T. L. States consisted of 196 
acres, in the Southwestern States of 162 
acres, and in the Southern States of 74 
acres. 
| Taxable income per capita was also 
} given in proof of the relative superiority 
lof W. T. L. territory, Excluding Illinois, 


This | 


this figure for 1923 was $157.90, com- | 


| pared with $106.50 in the four South- 
‘western States, and $79.20 in the South- 
lern States. Here again, however, differ- 
}ences in the scale of individual opera- 
tions would account for a considerable 
| part of the spread between the figures 
for the respective regions. 


Line of Evidence 


‘Is Inconclusive 
Mention also was made of the increase 
lof 51 per cent in the total wealth of the 
lw. T. L. States, 1912 to 1922. This line 
lof evidence is also inconclusive. Thus, 
\if the figures for the other section had 
| been introduced, they would have shewn 
ia 60 per cent increase in the South- 
'western States and a 96 per cent in- 
|erease in the Southern States. The in- 
crease in the general level prices 
must also be ‘reckoned. 

| Revenue ton-miles of the railroads, 
| declared by respondents to be as good 
jan index of the fluctuations, trend, and 
| condition of general business as is avail- 
| able, were said .to indicate a complete 
recovery from the earlier nation-wide 


of 


| 


lina, South Carolina, and Atlanta, Ga., to 
points in Connecticut, ask for reparation. 

No. 22535.—The Atlantic Lumber Company 
of Boston, Mass., v. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad et al. Ask for reparation on ac- 
count of unlawful charges on shipments of 
oak timbers from Duff, Tenn., to points in 
Canada. 

No. 225236.—John S. Moon Company, Ine., 
of Lynchburg, Va. v. Seaboard Air Line 
Railway et al. Alleges unjust and unrea- 
sonable, unduly discriminatory and prefer- 
ential rates on carload shipments of bulk 


cabbage #rom Meggetts, S. C., to Lynchburg, | 


Va., and asks reparation. 


business depression. In the case of ag- 
ricultural commodities; at least, the con- 


‘\ dition of the industry can not be gauged 


by volume of shipments. Heavy ship- 
ments merely reflect large production, 
which may or may not signify satisfac- 
tory financial returns to the producers. 

So far as the agricultural industry of 
W. T. L. territory as a whole is concerned, 
the conclusion reached on the basis of 
all the evidence is that there has been 
considerable improvement over the *con- 
ditions which followed the collapse of 
the prices of agricultural products in 
the latter part of 1920 and the first half 
of 1921, Until recovery is complete, 


there will be some degree or measure | 


of depression within the meaning of the 
Hoch-Smith_ resolution. However, in 
view of the present level of W. T. L. class 
rates, particularly in the eastern section 
of the territory, and in view of the reve- 


nue needs of W. T. L. respondents, it is | 


concluded that the improvement in agri- 
culture has been sufficient to enable the 
payment of such increases in class rates 
as are herein recommended, so far as 
such increases will rest upon those en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

Generally speaking, other industries in 
W. T. L, territory have not experienced 
the prolonged period of depression 
through which agriculture has been, and 
to some extent still is, passing. A find- 
ing of general ability to bear such part 
of the proposed increases in class rates 


as will not be shifted to others in the| 


ordinary course Of business dealings is 
therefore warranted. ‘This is aside from 
the relief on certain articles of commerce 
recommended by Making rates on such 
articles bear stated percentage relation- 
ships’ to class 1 lower than what they 
would be on the full class-rate. basis, 


Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover, announced August 7. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

According to information received from | 
the Postal Administration of France, the | 
ship-to-shore eir mail service from the 
French Line steamship “Ile de France” 
will be resumed with the sailing of that | 
steamship from Le Havre on the 13th| 
land from New York on the 20th instant. 

The air mail fees (this does not cover | 
postage or any other fees) for this serv- | 
ice are 60 cents for each half ounce or | 
ifraction thereof in the case of letters | 
and post cards and 25 cents for each two | 
j ounces or fraction thereof in the case of | 
jother articles (printed matter, commer- | 
|cial papers, and samples of merchandise). | 

Until further notice, mail matter for | 
France and countries beyond dispatched | 
by the steamship “Ile de France” and | 
jeonveyed en route by plane from the 
jsteamship to the French service will be} 
forwarded onward from France by the 
jordinary route, no provision having 
|been made as yet for the use of air mail | 
| routes for the onward transmission in| 
and beyond France of this correspond- 
ence. 

Mail matter prepaid for this special | 
airplane service should be marked “Via 
S. S. ‘Ile de France’ and airplane ship 
|to shore.” Such mail to receive air mail 
service in this country en route to New 
York (the port of dispatch) must be pre- 
| paid an additional air mail fee of 4 cents 
for the first ounce or fraction and 8 cents 
for each additional ounce or fraction. 


Bell System Asks Power 
To Acquire Illinois Firm; 


The Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
and Harvard Telephone Company, both 
corporations of Illinois, have filed an ap- 
plication with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in Finance Docket No. 7762, 
asking for authority for the Illinois Bell 
Company to buy the properties of the 
Harvard Telephone Company. 


full text: 

The actual figure is 145,374 pounds, | 
plus the amount carried on. the Macken- | 
zie River service in March. 

The largest amount for the three | 
months was carried on the Moncton- 
Charlottetown service and amounted to 
59,712 pounds. The Narrow-Lake-Sioux 
Lookout service followed with 21,683 
pounds and the Quebec-Seven Islands 
service with 19,580 pounds. 


Rate on Canned Grapefruit 
Found to Be Reasonable 


In a report proposed to the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission, Examiner Jo- | 
seph G. Cooper has recommended that 
rates on canned grapefruit and canned | 
grapefruit juice, in carloads, from Eagle 
Lake and Lake Alfred, Fla., to Tampa 
and Jacksonville, Fla., for interstate | 
shipment by water beyond and to desti- | 
nations in West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, and | 
Wisconsin and to Richmond, Va., be! 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful for the past or unreasonable for 
the future. 

‘he report has been proposed in No. 
21,324, Fruit Products Company of Flor- 
ida v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 


Crops Benefited By Rains, 
Farm Work Progressing | 


[Continued from Page 4.) 

good; the first bale was reported picked 
in South Carolina on August 5. In Lou- 
isiana conditions were less favorable, 
with rain needed in the north and con- 
siderable shedding reported in the south. 
In Arkansas progress was very good to 
excellent, except where too dry and hot 
in parts of the west, 


the State of Georgia. The application 
oa, poe docketed Finance Docket No. 
7765. 


San Juan Railroad Asks 
Authority to Issue Stock 


The Santa Fe, San Juan & Northern 
Railroad has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in Finance 
Docket No. 7763, for an order author- 
izing the issue of 14,180 shares of com- 
mon capital stock without nominal or 
par value, 

The stock, it is stated, will be issued 
to Abram I. Kaplan or his assignees for 
the consideration of the railroad prop- 
erty of the Santa Fe Northern Railway 
which was purchased by him at a re- 
ceivership sale. 

The main track of the railroad to be 
operated runs from San Ysidro, New 
Mexico, to a point two miles beyond 
Tilden, New Mexico. The applicant also + 
proposes to construct an extension to 
its present line from a point north of 
Tilden to Cuba; New Mexico. 


Arkansas Road Proposes 
Bond Issue of $425,000 


An application ‘has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it was 
announced on August 7, by the Arkansas 
Western Railway Company for authority 
to issue $425,000 of bonds under its first 
mortgage deed of trust. 

The railroad has also applied for au- 
thority to extend the date of maturity 
of the bonds to be issued under the ap- 
plication, and also of the $650,000 prin- 
cipal amount of its first mortgage bonds 
now outstanding. 

The applicant’s mortgage and deed of 





Cotton is needing rain in Oklahoma, 
|with some shedding, though growth is 
still fairly good, In Texas there was 
very little rain and progress continued 





The proposed purchase, the application 
states, will eliminate the division of tele- 
phone service in McHenry County, Ili- 
nois, and in and about the City of Har- 
vard, and will permit unified service in 
the territory under one management and 
control, 





) 


4 


mostly good, except that the drought is 
causing some shedding and top bloom- 
ing in parts of the west and north, and 
fruiting is only fair in many sections; 
plants are mostly hardy and well-rooted, 
with the weather ideal for picking and 
ginning in the south, 


trust is dated June 1, 1904. The pres- 
| ent date of maturity of all bonds issued, 
|; or to be issued, under the mortgage, is 
) June 1, 1934, and authority is asked to 
extend the date of maturity of the bonds 
| to June 1, 1950. 

The applicant owns a line of railway 
connecting with.the Kansas City South- 
ern at Heavener, Okla., and extending 
to Waldron, Ark. The application Kas 
been docketed as Finance Doc 
7764, 
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Dividends on Stock 
Complicate Problem | 
Of Tax Assessment | 


Tasks of Dividend Unit of | 
Internal Revenue Bureau 
Are Described By 


Specialist. 


By WILMA E. VAN DEMAN. 
Dividend Unit, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


A large portion of Income received by follows: 


taxpayers is derived from stock owner- | 


ship in corporations. Many technical | 


and complicated questions arise maeee | 


to the taxable status of such income un-| 
der the various revenue acts. 

Example No. 1: John Doe, 
owns 2,000 shares of stock in 


of $60 a share, ) L 
The corporation has advised him that of 


this amount 85 per cent. was paid from | although the present rate is somewhat 
earnings accumulated prior to March 1,| higher than that prevailing a year or 
1913 (the date the income tax act of|two years ago, most of the manufac- 
The| turing groups showing declines in the 
revenue act of 1928 provides that distri-| month but increases in comparison with 
surplus| last year. 


October 3, 1913, became effective). 


butions from a March 1, 1913, 3 
are not taxable as ordinary dividends. 
Accordingly, Mr. 


to surtax. : 
Verification and Correction. 


its March 1, 1913, surplus and capital, 


and the earnings and distributions for | 


each year subsequent to March 1, 1913. 
The corporation file is assembled begin- 
‘ning with 1913 and continuing through 
the year in question. Thorough analy- 
ses are made of surplus accounts, deple- 
tion, and other reserves, obsolescence, 
contributions to capital, and 1 
taxes paid, and, finally, a schedule is 


worked out showing the allocation of | 
available earnings up to the date of each | “ 
while 


dividend payment and the corrected per- 
centages. This information 1s then fur- 


nished to the auditor who is ree | 
u 


Mr. Doe’s 1928 income-tax return. 
the dividend unit’s job is not yet done. 
It must prepare for the sorting section 
of the records division a memorandum 
setting out the corrected percentages so 


that the returns of other stockholders | “ 
ja 
| June, 1928. 


of the X corporation may be uniformly 
adjusted. 

Example No. 2 Jane Doe owns 500 
shares of stock in the Y corporation, a 


manufacturing company, which merged! Continues Dull 


in 1926 with five other corporations to 
form the Z corporation. Miss Doe is ad- 
vised that she can receive cash or stock 
in the new corporation, upon surrender- 
ing her stock in the Y corporation. Miss 
Thoe elects to take cash, which amounts 
to $500 a share, or a total of $250,000. 
Miss Doe acquired her stock in 1908 by 
inheritance fro mher father, but is not 
sure what it was worth at that time, It 
is her opinion that it was worth $100 a 
share at the date of her father’s death, 
and she is positive it was worth at least 
$350 a share on March 1, 1913. Accord- 
ingly, she reports a profit of $150 a 
share, or a total profit of $75,000, in her 
1926 income-tax return. 
Problems Varied and Complex. 

The stock of the Y corporation has 
always been closely held. There have 
been no sales of the stock in the open 
market; therefore, that test can not be 
applied as a guide in determining the 
value of the stock as of March 1, 1913. 
The book value on March 1, 1913, was 
$180 a share. The business has been in 
existence since 1907. The revenue agent 
who examined Miss Doe’s return for 1926 
decides that the stock was not worth 
more than $200 a share as of March 1, 
1913. To complicate matters further, he 
discovers that a 100 per cent stock divi- 
dend was declared in 1918 and that in 
reality Miss Doe owned but 250 shares 
on March 1, 1913. The other 250 shares 
she acquired in 1918 as a result of the 
stock dividend, a fact she had forgotten. 
The examining officer determines her 
profit on the 1926 transaction to be $200,- 
000 instead of $75,000. The revenue agent 
and Miss Doe fail to reach an agreement 
and the case is forwarded to Washington 
for adjustment. 

It is for the dividend unit to assem- 
ble all pertinent facts bearing upon the 
value of the stocks as of March 1, 1913, 
and to determine the correct value of the 
stock. Practically the same process is 
followed as in example No. 1, except that 
the analysis of surqlus and capital must 
include in addition thereto a period of at 
least five years prior to March 1, 1913. 
The dividend unit, after careful consid- 
eration of all data available, arrives at 
a value of $300 a share as of March 3; 
1913, reduced to $150 by the stock divi- 
dend of 1918. The auditor handling Miss 
Doe’s case is so advised and the case is 
adjusted on this basis. 

Valuation of Stock. 

These are but two of the many prob- 
lems submitted. The dividend unit fur- 
nishes information not only to the audit 
sections, but also to conferees, the special 
advisory committee, general counsel’s 
office, the field force, and to taxpayers 
relative to— : 

(a) Taxable and nontaxable portions 
of distributions as dividends, and in 
liquidation, under the various revenue 
acts; 

(b) The effect stock dividends and 
stock rights have on the cost of both 
the old and new stock and the compu- 
tation of profit on the sale thereof when 
different classes of stock have been is- 
sued: 

_(c) Profit or loss on sale or liquida- 
tion of stock of corporations involving 
a March 1, 1913, value of good will and 
(a) and (b) above; 

_ (d) Interpreting contracts in connec- 
tion with sales and reorganizations of 
corporations and computing the gain or 
loss therefrom to the stockholders, tak- 
ing into consideration (a), (b), and (c) 
above. 

Membérs of the unit not infrequently 
hold conferences with officers of <orpora- 
tions who are interested in ascertaining 
the correct taxable status of the distri- 
butions made to stockholders, in order 
that needless repetition of advice to 
stockholders in regard to dividends may 
be avoided. The maintenance of proper 
records in the unit, in connection with 
the above matters, insures a uniformly 
proper and consists: adjustment of the 
cases of all stockholders of a corpora- 
tion. Furthermore, the audit is expe- 
dited in this manner, as only one com- 

utation is necessary for all the stock- 

olders of a corporation, 


@- 


income | 


| 


| 


|a whole showed a slight gain from May 

It is the duty of the dividend unit to|to June while payrolls declined some- 
verify and correct, if necessary, the per-| what, as usual at this time. 
centages as determined by the corpora-| activity as measured by payrolls and 
tion. A questionnaire is mailed to the | 
corporation requesting data relative to! 





| 
| 


us 
| further since the middle t 
| Prices of domestic sizes of anthracite 


| 


| show some weakness. 


| probably lessened demand from indus- 


| 
| 


Banking 


a taxpayer, | gain in unfilled orders over a year ago 
the X cor-| in metal products and most textiles ac- 
poration. In 1928 he receives a dividend | counts chiefly for this favorable show- | 
or a total of $120,000. | 


Dee includes only 15| able increase and was also much greater 
per cent of his $120,000, or $18,000, in| than that in June, 1928, indicating a more 
his return for 1928, as income subject | favorable labor situation. 








lof this taxpayer for prior years. 
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|Mid-summer Inactivity in Business 


‘THURSDAY 





June Manufactures 


Is Shown in Third Reserve District And Trade Decreased 


/ } es e 
Volume of Transactions Compares Favorably With That | In Chicago Territory Spokesmen for Producers in Porto Rico and Louisiana 


Of June During Past Two Years. 





Business conditions in the Third Fed- | 
eral Reserve District in June generally 
showed the usual mid-summer quiet but 
the volume of transactions compares fa- | 
vorably with that at: the same time in 
the past two years, according to the 
monthly review by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia. The full text of 
the review of conditions in the district 


Forward business on the books of re- 
porting firms is appreciably larger than 
was the case at the same time last year, 
although there has been a decline since 
last month as is to be expected. The 


ing. 
Operations have declined moderately 





The demand for workers by 
employers in June showed a_consider- 


Factory employment in this section as 


Factory 


employment, however, continued sub- 
stantially above the level of a year ago. 
The industrial consumption of electrical 
energy and the total output of electric 
power aisd declined in the month but 
showed material gains over the preceding 
year. 

Further evidence of seasonal decline 
is afforded by the reduction in the out- 
put of shoes, hosiery, pig iron, and 
anthracite. Mill takings of wool fibers 
by the textile industry likewise decreased 
in this district, as in the country. Pro- 
duction of cement, on the other hand, 
increasing seasonally, remained 
noticeably below the volume of last year. 

Building cohtracts awarded during 
June showed a slight gain but still lagged 
considerably behind the volume of last 
year. Lately, however, comparisons with | 
last year appear to be more. favorable. 
The value of building permits in this 
district declined slightly in the month 
considerably as contrasted with 


Market for Coal 


The market for both anthracite and 
bituminous coal is characterized by the 
ual dullness, sales having declined 
of last month. 


have turned upward, as is customary at 
this time, while those for steam sizes 
Quotations for bi- 
tuminous coal have declined, reflecting 





tries. : . 2 
Shipments of goods by railroads in this 


| section have declined only a little from 
| the May volume, which was almost the 


largest, when due allowance is made for 
seasonal variations, since 1923. Lately, 
however, freight car loadings have 
turned up slightly and continued well 
ahead of a year ago. The movement of 


| most raw materials and of merchandise 


and miscellaneous commodities continued 
appreciably heavier than in the same pe- 
riod last year or two years ago. Check 
payments in the latest four weeks have 
increased more than 3 per cent and were 
nearly 16 per cent larger than in the 
same period last year. ’ 

Trading at wholesale is moving for- 
ward at a fair gait, and prices have fluc- 
tuated only within a narrow range. Sales 
generally declined from May to June and 
were smaller than in June, 1928, owing 
partly to the fact that there were fewer 
trading days in June this year than last. 

Retail business, while fair, has re- 
flected summer influences since the end 
of last month. Sales in June, however, 
were larger than in May, department, 
apparel, and shoe stores showing gains 
while credit stores reported declines. In 
comparison with a year earlier, total re- 
tail sales were somewhat smaller, owing 
mainly to a decline in sales of depart- 
ment stores. Total sales on a daily basis, 
however, were larger. 

Commercial money rates in Philadel- 
phia, as reported by large banks in this 
city, were practically unchanged in the 
past month. The loans of banks in 21 
cities of this district increased, owing 
chiefly to heavier loans on securities. 
Other loans, which reflect principally the 





Awards Made to Adjust 


Overassessments of Tax 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
1924 and 1926 and the regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ments amounting to $2,871.58 is due to 
the allowance of additional deductions for 
depreciation of patents based on the val- 
uations established and at the rates de- 
termined by the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals in settlement of the Sppesl 
Sec- 
tion 234 (a) (7) of the Revenue Acts 
of 1924 and 1926; Simmons Company v. 
Commissioner 8 B. T. A. 631. Refunded: 
1924, $5,505.66; 1925, $67,962.24, 

McCrory , Stores Corporation, New 
York. An overassessment of income tax 
in favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1924, $47,489.12. 

A hearing was held December 4, 1928. 
Of the overassessment the amount of 
$8,548.04 is caused by the allowance of 
an additional deduction for depreciation. 
After thorough examination of the tax- 
payer’s books of account and records by 
Bureau engineers, it is determined that 
the deduction claimed in the return was 
inadequate; accordingly a reasonable al- 
lowance is made in accordance with sec- 
tion 234(a)(7) of the Revenue Act of 
1924 and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder. Appeal of Even Realty 
Company, 1 B. T. A. 355, 

The allowance of additional operating 
expenses causes $37,278.96 of the above 
overassessment. As a result of inves- 
tigations of the taxpayer’s records, ‘it is 
determined that the reported income was 





overstated due to the failure to deduct} 


certain expenses incurred in operating 
and maintaining properties used in carry- 
ing on the taxpayer’s business. Such 


business demand for funds, continued to 
expand despite seasonal recession in 1n- 
dustrial activity. Borrowings of member 


banks from the Federal Reserve Bank! 
did not change materially in the four! 


weeks ended July 17, gains in the settle- 


ments being approximately balanced by 


a heavier demand for currency. 
Continued Firmness 


In Call Money Shown 


In the past month there has been con- 
tinued firmness in call money and an ex- 
pansion in brokers’ loans to a new high 
point. 


° | 
Money in circulation shows an increase, 


although this may be ascribed partly to 
the issue of new-size currency on July 
10. The monetary gold stock of the 
country also has been raised by imports. 
They totaled more than $42,000,000 in 
the four weeks ended July 17, of which 
$24,000,000 came from Argentina and 
about $18,000.00 from England. Exports 
were negligible, but $22,000,000 was 
added to the gold held under earmark 
for foreign account. 

Firm call money rates have prevailed 
over the last month. At no time up to 
the 20th of July did the renewal rate 
fall below 7 per cent and on July 2, fol- 
lowing heavy interest and dividend dis- 
bursements, it was 15 per cent. No 
change was reported in prime commer- 
cial paper, but the offering rate for 90- 
day bankers’ bills was reduced from 52 
to 5% per cent. 

There was a rise of nearly $400,000,000 
in brokers’ loans in the four weeks ended 
July 17 to $5,813,000,000, a. new high 
record which surpassed the previous 
high point on March 20 by $20,000,000. 
The increase in the past monih was 
chiefly in loans for the account of the 
reporting New York city banks. More 
than $1,200,000,000 of the increase of ap- 
proximately $1,600,000,000 in the past 
year, however, was in loans for the ac- 
count of others, which include individ- 
uals, corporations and other private 
lenders. 

Dow-Jones averages show advances in 
the prices of both industrial and rail 
stocks to points much higher than a year 
ago. The bond average, on the other 
hand, was 93.31 onJuly 20, as compared 


with 93.66 on June 20, and 96.20 a year) 


earlier, 

New capital issues (refunding ex- 
eluded) declined from $1,127,000,000 in 
May to $773,000,000 in June, and in the 
latter month were somewhat lower than 
a year ago. 


as compared with $4,147,000,000 in the 
same period of 1928. 
Member Banks Report 


Expansion in Loans 
Member banks in 21 of the leading 


cities of the Philadelphia Federal Re-| 
serve District report an expansion in) 


loans in the five weeks ended July 17; 
this increase was particularly marked in 
loans secured by stocks and_ bonds. 
Other loans, largely of a commercial 
character, also showed expansion despite 
the recent seasonal recession in business 
activity. Investment holdings again 
were reduced, and the net demand depos- 
its of reporting banks likewise declined, 
although government deposits were 
larger than those on June 12 as the re- 
sult of a new issue of government secur- 
ities in the middle of June. 


tions of Philadelphia banks. 

Despite the recent rise in loans on se- 
curities, as reported by member banks 
in Philadelphia, there has been little 
change in comparison with a year ago; 
banks in smaller cities are principally re- 
sponsible for an increase of more than 
4 per cept in such loans over a year ago. 
In the case of commercial loans the re- 
verse is true; Philadelphia banks report 
an increase of about 7 per cent over a 
year ago, while banks in outside cities 
show a small decline. 

Although borrowings from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia in the four 
weeks ended July 17 show a spread of 
more than $20,000,000 between the high 
and low points, the net change in the 
period was an increase of only $2,000,000. 
A gain to banks of the district in the 
settlements was approximately balanced 
by the withdrawal of currency. Cash 
reserves increased in larger amount than 
the note and deposit liabilities and the 
reserve ratio rose from 75.8 to 77.6 per 
cents this ratio is nearly 18 per cent 
higher than a year aga 

An increase from $1,107,000,000 to 
$1,113,000,000 during June took place in 
the volume of bankers’ bills outstanding. 
This was due principally to the creation 
of a larger quantity of bills based on 
goods stored in or shipped between for- 
eign countries. 

Banks in the Philadelphia district in- 
creased their acceptance liabilities from 
$14,641,000 to $15,211,000, during June, 
but this figure is not far from $1,000,000 
below that for a year ago. 


Revenue Act of 1924. Appeal of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 4 B. 
T. A. 103. 

The balance 
amounting to $1,662.12 results from the 
allowance of a loss due to a fire which 
occurred during the taxable year. Sec- 
tion 234(a)(4) of the Revenue Act of 
1924. Toxaway Tanning Company v. 
Commissioner, 5 B. T. A. 371. Refunded, 
$47,489.12. 

Estate of George E. Wilbur, Walter 
T. Soper et al. Executors, Taunton, 
Mass. An overassessment of estate tax 
and interest in favor of the estate is 
determined in the amount of $26,294.59. 

A hearing was held May 21, 1929. Of 
the above overassessment the amount of 
$24,171.02 is caused by the exclusion 
from the reported valuation of the gross 
estate of the value of certain property 
erroneously added thereto in a prior au- 
dit, as the result of which a deficiency 
in. tax together with interest was as- 
sessed, since after investigation it is 
determined that the transfer of such 
property by the decedent during his life- 
time was not made in contemplation of 
or intended to take effect in possession 


or enjoyment at or after his death within expenditures ...... 18,158,357.62 

the provisions of section 402(c), Reyenue| Other public debt ex- 

Het of 1918. | penditures ..eee..ee. $42,556.75 | 
The balance of the overassessment,| Balance today ......... 146,29,935.97 

amounting to $2,123.57, is caused by the 

remission of interest assessed on the| Total ves ce. cee'ee  159,796,850.34 

above deficiency, since the determina-| The accumulative figures, together 


tion of an overassessment of tax results 





amounts are allowable deductions under 


in a proportionate reduction of interest. 


the provisions of section 2384(a) (1) of the} Refunded, $26,294.59. 


The total for the first six | 
;}months of the year was $5,371,000,000, 


These | 
changes resulted mainly from the opera- | 


of the overassessment | 


trict Experienced Strong 
Demand for Funds 
and Loans. 





Manufacturing and trade in the Seventh 
| Federal Reserve District decreased some- 
|what in June from the preceding month, 
lalthough two-thirds of the reporting 
lines continued to record greater activity 
lthan a year ago, according to the 
monthly review of business conditions by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
|just made public. 

The full text of that portion of the 
review dealing with business conditions 
follows: 

Manufacturing and trade in the Sev- 
enth Federal Reserve District decreased 
somewhat in June from the preceding 
month, although two-thirds of the re- 
porting lines continued to record greater 
‘activity than a year ago. Production of 
pig iron ana steel in the district remained 
near capacity levels. Operations and 
| distribution in the automotive industry 
declined in the month-to-month compari- 
son but showed a marked expansion over 
the corresponding period of 1928, except 
\for a drop recorded by wholesalers. 
Levene machinery and equipment 
sales in the thresher, combination har- 
|vester-thresher, tractor group and_ in 
|barn equipment were seasonally larger 
during June, while sales of light ma- 
{chinery remained unchanged, and_ the 
{total production of farm equipment fell 
|off slightly from May; activity in all 
\these lines remained considerably above 
ja year ago. The furniture industry 
;showed an expansion over last year; 
\factory production increased, and the 
{wholesale and retail sales of furniture 


decreased in the comparison with May. | 


Domestic and industrial coal markets 
| were rather quiet during the month. 
| Little change was reflected in industrial 
jemployment from the preceding period 
{but the volume averaged about 7 per 
|cent higher than a year ago. 

| Residential contracts awarded for June 
in the Seventh District not only exceeded 
those of May but also were considerably 
greater than last June; total contracts 
fell below the preceding month but were 
jabove a year ago. Contracts awarded 
in residential projects for the first half 


junder those of the same period in 1928, 
Store Sales Decline. 


Seventh district during June but were 
heavier than last year; an opposite 
trend was:shown for the city of Chicago. 
Wholesale trade in the majority of re- 
porting lines was below that of May; 
more than half the groups had larger 
sales than a year ago. Retail distribu- 
jtion of shoes and hardware increased 
and average sales per chain store de- 
creased in both comparisons. 


the Seventh district is smaller in 1929 
than a year ago, according to the July 
1 estimates of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; notable exceptions, 
however, are found in winter wheat, rye, 
hay, peaches, and dry beans. Corn made 
excellent progress in July following a 
late start, but needs favorable weather 
during «the remainder of the growing 
season to assure full maturity before 
early frosts. The harvesting of small 
grain is progressing and the farmers 
have cut a bumper crop of hay. Live- 
stock marketings and June production 
of slaughtering establishments in the 
United States totaled less than in May, 
a year ago, or the 1924-28 average for 
the month. Sales of packing-house prod- 
ucts were about on a level with the pre- 
ceding month and in excess of a year 
ago. The dairy industry recorded ex- 
pansion over May, with output of butter 
larger and the production of cheese 
smaller than in the corresponding period 
of 1928. Prices of farm commodities 
trended upward. 

Banking centers of the district reported 
a strong demand for funds, with com- 
merical loans in relatively heavy volume 
and with loans on securities less active. 
Rates remained firm. Loans and dis- 
counts of the Federal Reserve and those 
of member banks decreased on July 17 
from the preceding month; a decline also 
was recorded in investments. Com- 
mercial paper dealers reported a limited 
to fair supply of paper and moderate 
demand in June, with sales larger than 
in May but considerably below last year. 
Transactions in bankers’ acceptances 
aggregated less than a month previous 
but were ahead of 1928; open-bill market 
operations and savings deposits gained 
in both comparisons. 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 








August 5, 1929. 
Made Public August 7, 1929. 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... $2,530,484.39 


Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tOB sce.sess’ 
Miscellaneous internal 

revenue Waketece 

Miscellaneous receipts. . 


735,229.50 


1,501,504.35 


eee 





Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts.... 
| Balance previous day... 


Total .. 


5,284,358.53 
150,000.00 
154,362,491.81 
159,796,850.34 


ee ee ee ee | 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal .... 
Operations in special ac- 


$11,623,813.71 
241,984.20 
227,059.96 
224,618.49 





counts ...... Recs hae 413,498.72 
Adjusted service certifi- 

Obte TUDE ii kw kes ees 85,575.43 
Civil-service rétirement . 

UNG. cues 6 andes ed be0 162,377.88 
Investment of trust 

CUnNE ect hla es ieee 179,479.23 


oo 


Total ordinary 





with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday, 


| 


| Seventh Federal Reserve Dis-| 


of 1929, however, remained considerably | 


Department store sales declined in the | 


The production of principal crops in| 


517,140.29} 
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| 


Proposal to Assess Tariff on Sugar 


Based on Sliding Scale Is Opposed 


Vinsisle 
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Finance 


Discuss Plan at Hearing Before Senate Committee. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“I think that the price of sugar would | 

o to 10 or 12 cents a pound and in a 
|few months would drop to 6 or 7 cents,” | 
the witness replied. 

“Why would it go down?” he was| 
asked. 

“Because of reduced consumption,” he 
replied. 

Mr. Dillingham asserted that the pro- 
posed sliding scale duties would enable | 
New York refiners, of whom he said} 
| there are four, to control the sugar duty | 
by “simply marking up the selling price 
of refined sugar.” This could be done,| 
he said, without violating any law and | 
the operation would be facilitated, he| 
maintained, by the Sugar Institute, a/| 
cooperative agency formed recently by 
refiners. 

“For example, by marking up the price 
of refined sugar $1.25 per 100 pounds, | 
the price of raw sugar remaining the 
; same, the refiners could benefit to 0.96| 
cents a pound on account of duties, in 
addition to the 1.25 cents a pound higher | 
price received. There is no necessary | 
relation between prices of raw and refined | 
material, he asserted. He cited instances | 
of the two moving in opposite directions. . 
Wants Duties Based 


On Daily Price Averages 

The witness recommenced that, if | 
adopted, sliding scale duties be based on} 
prices of raw sugar as determined by} 
daily averages instead of an average} 
prices of refined sugar during periods | 
of three months. | 

A sliding scale proposal of the kind] 
put forward at the general ‘earings by! 
Rudolph Spreckels was submitted by | 


| United States?” Senator Simmons asked. | 
| 





|Edgar H. Stone, who spoke for the 
| Spreckels Sugar Corporation of New 
| York. By this plan the duty on Cuban 


raw sugar would range from 1 to 2 cents 
a pound according to prices. The lowest | 
| rate would prevail when the e¢, i. f. price | 
;of Cuban raw sugar is 4.80 or higher, | 
and the highesi when the price is 1.70 or 
less. The plan embodies a_ proposed | 
|variable internal revenue tax, the aim} 
;of which would he the maintenance of a} 
refiners’ margin of around 1.30 cents a) 
pound between the price of Cuban raw} 
sugar and that of granulated refined| 
sugar. The tax would begin at 1 cent| 
per 100 pounds when the refiners’ margin | 
}is 1.39 cents a pound and rise gradually | 
to a possible maximum of 1.02 cents a| 
{pound when the margin should move} 
| downward to 1.28 or below. | 
| The witness said that the duties could | 
be based on prices of either Cuban raw | 
sugar or those of refined sugar, but as} 
drawn the plan would have sliding scales, | 
both of duties and revenue- taxes, run| 
with variations between 6 and 7.20 cents | 
a pound net cash wholesale price for| 
granulated refined sugar. | 

The witness argued that maintenance | 
of an adequate refiners’ margin is as} 
essential as duties in securing proper 
protection for domestic sugar producers. | 
The proposed revenue duties would keep | 
the refiners’ margin from becoming ex- | 
cessive, he asserted. He estimated that | 
the cost of the tariff protection provided | 
by his plan would approximate 1 cent! 
a week per capita. | 

(The full text of Mr. Stone’s prepared | 
statement, submitted to the Committee | 
August 7, will be found on page 2.) 

The Spreckels proposal for a sliding 
scale and internal revenue tax was out- 
lined as follows: 

Cuban duty 96 degrees, A; Cuban 96 de- 
grees, raws, c. i. f., B; Duty paid and free 
raws, C; internal revenue tax (minimum), 





D; refiners’ margin (maximum), E; granu- 
lated refined net cash, F: 

A B C D KE F 
1.00 4.80 * 5.80 0 1.40 7.20 
1.00 4.60 0 1.40 7.00 
1,20 4.20 0 1.40 6.80 
1.40 3.80 -O1 1.39 6.60 
1.60 3.40 .03 1.37 6.40 
1.80 3.00 04 1.36 6.20 
2.00 2.60 05 1.35 6.00 

| 2.00 2.40 27 1.33 6.00 
2.00 2.20 (a) 4.20 49 1.31 6.00 
| 2.00 2.00 (bd) 4.00 70 1,30 6.00 
| 2.00 1.80 3.80 os TR 6.00 
} 2.00 1.70 (ec) 3.70 1.02 1.28 6.00 

(a) Present market (b) 1929 average 
(c) 1929 “low”. 

(1). Internal Revenue tax to be re- 


mitted if sugars are produced under main- 
land standards of employes’ pay. 

(2). Government to establish a report- 
ing bureau giving daily and monthly aver- 
age markets of spot raws (duty-paid basis 
and (or) free raws) and refined sugar. 

(3). Duty will be levied on refined basis, 
computed on an average of the previous 
calendar month, 

(4). Refiners will probably buy Cuban 
jraws ec. i, f, duty-paid and the sellers will 
assume the effective duty at time of entry 
in custom house. 

(5). The tariff must be adequate 
keep out foreign white sugars. 

(6). The internal revenue tax will be 
paid by the refiner at time of sale of the 
refined and it will be the difference be- 
tween (a) net sales price of refined (hut 
not less than $6) less $1—and—(b) 1.075 
times the market of duty-paid and (or) 
free raws computed on an average of the 





to 


Power Plant Is Opposed 
At Cumberland Falls 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
any obstructions to the navigable ca- 
pacity of the streams. 

In addition the opinion, according to 
the brief, “does not fully or fairly state 
all the contentions of those who opposed 
the power project.” It ignored the fact 
that the great conservation forces of 
the country are behind the effort to save 
Cumberland Falls for a great State park 
to be given by Senator du Pont to his 
native State of Kentucky, it was added 
in the brief. 
| Partnership Suggested. 

Furthermore the opinion “assumes 
that no question has been raised or 
|could be raised as to the legal authority 
of Governor Sampson and the Kentucky 
State Park Commission to make a con- 
tract with the Insull Interests for a 
junior partnership in the conduct of a 
State park at Cumberland Falls,” stated 
the brief, 

The reply brief also criticized findings 
and statements of fact set forth in the 
opinion, as Well as legal interpretations 
and constructions offered. 

The Federal Power Commission was 
urged in a brief filed August 2 to grant 
the application. The plea was made by 
| citizens and officials of the counties in 
| the vicinity cf the falls. The contention 
was made that the establishment of the 
dam and power plant would aid the in- 
dustrial development of that section. 





previous calendar month. | 

This plan fixes the internal revenue tax | 
rate, but does not fix refiners’ margin nor | 
the price of refined granulated. The duty | 
and internal revenue tax, however, will | 
tend to stabilize them on a_ reasonable 
basis. | 

To summarize: If Cuban raws increase 
from $1.70 to $3.50 (an increase of $1.80), 





[Rumanian Railways 


| And Monetary 


Plan 
To Benefit By Loan 


Road Construction Post- 
poned Pending Negotia- 
tions for Obtaining. 
Foreign Funds. 





Pending the conclusion early in 1929 of 
an international loan of $100,000,000 for 
such indispensable necessities as stabil- 


the duty-paid prices will advance from! ; ‘ 

$3.70 to $5.00 (an increase of $1.30) and | mation of the currency and reconstruc- 
refined will advance from about $6.00 to | tion of the railways, even current repairs 
$6.50, or only 50 cent advance, | of her highways have been neglected by 
Depression Feared | Rumania, according to a report from the 


In Harvesting Season 


The American Sugar Cane League 
was spoken for by Frank L. Banker who 
said that the 90-day average clause in 
the Smoot sliding scale proposal might 
operate prejudicially as to cane sugar 
during: harvesting seasons in Louisiana. 
Large quantities of Cuban raw might be 

rought in under low duties and stored 
in advance of the Louisiana harvest and 
then released with a depressive effect on 
prices during the harvest, he said. 

He asserted that the 6-cent price level 
aimed at by the Smoot plan would yield | 


Cuban growers 2.94 a pound or 0.69 cents | 


a pound more than the Cubans say is a 
profitable price for them. With a 2.40 
cents straight duty this benefit would 
go to the domestic producer under a 
6-cent price for refined, he said. 
ply to a question asked by Senator 
Smoot the witness said that speaking 


for himself he would prefer the present | 


1.76-cent duty: on Cuban raw to the 
Senator’s. proposed sliding scale duties. 

“I am perfectly willing that you have 
it,” the Senator said. 


Rates of House Bill 


In re- | 


| Consul General at Bucharest, Ely E. 
| Palmer, just made publie by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

It is estimated that at least 13,395,000,- 
000 lei ($80,370,000) will be required to 
reconstruct highways to meet the new 
territorial and economic needs of Greater 
Rumania, according to Mr, Palmer, who 

| states that this is one of the major 
;economic problems pressing the Ru- 
manian Government for solution. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 

A relatively insignificant portion of 
the concluded loan—some $3,000,000— 

| has been earmarked for highway con- 
| struction, but such an amount is utterly 
| inadequate to meet the ‘highways needs 
of the country. It is estimated that the 
capital required for thorough reconstruc- 
tion and essential extension of the Ru- 
manian highway system would total from 
, 30,000,000,000 lei or about $180,000,000 
| to 40,000,000,000 lei or about $240,000,- 

000—an amount that could be made 
| available only through a foreign loan, 

The government’s immediate concern 


Described as Minimum | is with the main or national highways, 


House bill sugar rates are the minima 
of what the domestic sugar 
need, said S. W. Sinsheimer who spoke 
or the American Beet Sugar Company. 
The situation is such that experiments 
should be avoided, he said. He described 
the Smoot plan as experimental and in- 
adequate. The plan would promote ma- 
nipulation and might produce crises in 
the sugar industries, he said. He doubted 
the plan would insure the prevalence 
of a price as high as 6 cents a pound 
for refined sugar and he thought at least 
6 cents a pound is necessary to the pros- 


perity of American sugar beet producers. | 

Sliding scale duties were advocated by | 
T. G. Gallagher, vice president of the | 
Continental Sugar Company, who spoke 


for that and two other beet sugar com- 
panies and for Ohio, Michigan and Indi- 
ana associations of sugar beet growers. 
He declared that a 6-cent price for 
refined sugar is needed by producers and, 
he said, this would not be assured by 
the Smoot scale of duties which he 
rated too low. He proposed that the 
duties at all times be the difference be- 
tween the c. i. f. price of Cuban raw 


| sugar and 4.90 cents a pound. This, he 


said, would mean a price of around 6.07 
cents a pound for refined sugar. He 
thought the scale should run as high 
as necessary to sustain a _ 6.07-cent 
price and should comprehend revenue 
only when the primary price of Cuban 
raw sustains that price for refined, The 
witness said that, to be sufficient, a flat 
rate would have to be at least 2.81 on 
Cuban raw sugar. 


Plan of Mr. Smoot 


Opposed by Hershey Company 
John E. Snyder spoke for the Hershey | 


Corporation, which grows cane and re- 
fines sugar in Cuba, in opposition to the 
Smoot plan. Present rates are too high 
and should be reduced in the extent rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission sey- 
eval years ago, he said. If not reduced, 
present rates should not be disturbed, 
the witness stated. He thought the 
Smoot plan as good a sliding scale ar- 
rangement as could be formulated. If 
adopted the plan should be amended as to 
completely refined sugar, he said. Both 
the Smoot plan and the House bill put 


H. H. Bond Resigns Post 


In Treasury Department | 








Resignation of Henry Herrick Bond, | 


as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
effective September 1, 1929, was an- 


nounced August 7 by the Department of | 


the Treasury in a statement the full text 
of which follows: 
_It was announced August 7 that As- 
sistant Secretary Henry Herrick Bond 
is tendering his 
September 1, 1929. Mr. Bond is from 
Massachusetts and was appointed by 
President Coolidge on November 7, 1927, 
and during his entire period of service 
in the Treasury he has had adminis- 
trative supervision over the 
Revenue Service, the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, the Mint Bu- 
reau, the Secret Service Division, and 
the office of the Disbursing Clerk. 
During his term of office Mr. Bond 
has devoted himself particularly to In- 
ternal Revenue matters with a view to 
simplification, settlement of pending 
cases and greater cooperation between 


the Department and the taxpayer. Much | 


has been accomplished in these direc- 
tions and with the practical completion 
of the currency program in connection 


with the replacement of the old large- | 
size by new small-size notes at the Bu- | 


reau of Engraving and Printing, Mr. 


Bond has felt that the time has arrived | 
when he must return to private life. | 


It is his intention to resume the practice 
of law. 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Are Unchanged for Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on August 1 
totaled 180,100,000 taels, the Department 
of Commerce was informed in a radio- 
gram August 7 from its Shanghai office. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

Of this amount 93,500,000 taels were 
held in native banks. The figures for 
the previous week were 180,100,000 taels 
and 93,400,000 taels, respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
87,500,000 taels, representing a decrease 
of 100,000 taels since July 25. The total 
number of silver dollars was 129,500,000, 
disclosing an increase of 500,000 since 
July 25. There was a further drop in 
exchange of % point, bringing the quo- 
tation for telegraphic transfers to 57%. 


industries | 


resignation effective | 


Internal | 


| under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Public Works, particularly those roads 
that will connect Bucharest with the five 
frontiers—namely, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
| Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria. 
|The Ministry of Public Works proposes 
| that special attention be given to the 
highway system of Bessarabia, which is 
far behind that of other sections of Ru- 
mania, as well as to all highways and 
| bridges throughout the country that have 
been destroyed or damaged in military 
operations. 

_For the reconstruction of these na- 
tional highways it is estimated that at 
least 13,395,000,000 lei ($80,370,000) will 
be required. 





jan excessive margin of duty on refined 
sugar for refining, he asserted. 

“Are any other than your companies 
affected by this?” he was asked. 

“Only in slight extent; it is aimed 
at us,” he said. 

Questioned about this the witness said 
that Mr. Rolph, of the California & Ha- 
waiian Sugar Refining Company, had 
told Mr. Kane, of the witness’ company, 
that the duty for refining was to be in- 
| creased as a move against the Hershey 
Corporation. This occurred in 1926 or 
1927, he said. The witness claimed that 
under the Smoot plan the refining mar- 
gin would not decline with prices as in 
the manner of rates on raw sugar. 





| Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 7.—The Federal Re- 
serve Board of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below; 








Austria (schilling) ..........ee00. 14.0725 
Beisiam (Gla) . 3... scvdieecdecc + 13.9005 
| Bulgaria (lev) Sc ve eae's aapeaee -7215 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ......... ee 2.9592 
Denmark (krone) .....cccseascen 26.6419 
Rustand (pound) ...ccccccscees 485.1114 
Pentland (MOPEKG) ....Sccccedcemed 2.5146 
France (fPaRe) 6. ok 2. céseatcseeas 3.9126 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... -» 23.8266 
| Greece (drachma) ........cceee0. ° 1.2919 
jHungary (pengo) .......ceeee oes. Leeann 
Pi CRM). . 7. cs nse pause tala 5.2288 
Netherlands (guilder) .. 40.0487 
Norway (krone) ...... 26.6496 
| Poland (zloty) ..... 11.1940 
| Portugal (escudo) , 4.4610 
| Rumania (leu) ..... 5940 
1Spain (peaeth) .::.cccccseccatscces EaMeEE 
Sweden (krona) .....ccccsessesece 26.7992 
Switzerland (franc) .....sesceceeees 19.2374 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) ....... ecccccce S-0ame 
| Hong Kong (dollar) ........eee00. 48.0446 
China (Shanghai tael) ..,.......6. 57.6517 
China (Mexican dollar) ......esee0 41.4583 
China (Yuan dollar) .........e0.2. 41.5000 
India (rupee) ...... oocescecaéence SEE 
Japan (yen) .....-cccscccececcces 46.0082 
Singapore (dollar) ..ecccccceceeee 55.8916 
Canada (dollar) ..... ccccccceccece 99,7887 
Cubs (pean) ....ccccccccedescenn SEE 
Mexico (peso) ........ccccceecece 48.4688 
Argentina (peso, gold) ...ceesseee 95,4269 
| Brazil (milreis) ........ cccceccewe 11.8582 
| Ohtle (peso) i. << seczccheandashinee> 
Uruguay (pes0) ....ccccccccccvess 98.8260 
| Colombia (peso) ..cccececccensese 96,3900 
BAe. MUVOR ss os. (x cecouans cake eossee 52,5000 





Municipal Bonds 


We know of no better type of securi- 
ties in which the investor can obtain 
safety of principal and interest, mare 
ketability and a satisfactory return, 
free from all Federal Income Taxes. 


Municipal bonds at present can be 
purchased at exceptionally attrac- 
tive prices yielding from 4.20% to 
4.75%, equivalent to a return of 
4.77% to 5.40% on taxable bonds 
| if held by a corporation and 4.67% 
to 6.33% to individuals, depending 
upon their taxable income. 
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Surety Bonds 


Equity of Surety in Default Payment 
Is Superior to That of Bank for Loan|} Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


Claims Made Against VGuaranty Company) is or is not, upon 


Funds of Commission 


Right of Guaranty Company 
In Meeting Contractor’s 
Debt Recognized. 


RIVERVIEW STATE BANK, APPELLANT, V. 
Lew H. WENTZ ET AL. No. 8111, Cir- 
curr CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
EIGHTH CIRCUIT. se : 
In affirming the decision of the Dis- 


trict Court, the Circuit Court of Ap-| 


peals for the Eighth Circuit holds, in 
the opinion herein, that the surety on a 


bond of a construction contractor who, | 
upon default of the contractor, was | 


compelled to pay the claims of mate- 


rial-men, has a superior equity in money | 


withheld from the contract price by the 
owner of the property until the mate- 
rial-men have been paid, as against a 
bahk which loaned money to the con- 
tractor and secured it by an assignment 
of the contractor’s rights against the 
owner of the property. p 
The contract between a state high- 
way commission and the contractor pro- 
vided for monthly installment payments 
by the commission but permitted the 
withholding of 10 per cent of each in- 
stallment by the commission as a fund 
out of which it might pay any indebt- 
edness for materials, the Court explains. 
The bond was given by the contractor to 
insure the payment of any outstanding 
indebtedness for materials and the con- 
tractor having defaulted, the surety was 
compelled to pay the material-men. 


Out of the funds so withheld by the | 


commission, claims were filed by the 
surety and by a bank to which the con- 


tractor had assigned all of its rights | 


against the commission to secure money 
loaned to the contractor, the Court adds. 
The result of the Court’s holding is to 
recognize as superior the equity of the 
surety over the equity of the bank. | 
District Judge Symes, in a dissenting 
opinion, holds that the funds in the 
hands of the commission were not held 
to secure the indebtedness due the ma- 
terial-men, so that the assignee of the 
material-men’s claims could have no 
rights in the fund. er 
On appeal from the District Court for 
the Western District of Oklahoma. 
John Embry (Charles E. Johnson and 
Raymond A. Tolbert on the brief) for 
the appellant; Frank E. Lee ©(Ritten- 
house, Lee, Webster and Rittenhouse 
on the brief) for the appellees. 
Before Stone, Circuit Judge, 
Faris and Symes, District Judges. 
The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by District Judge Faris, 
together with the dissenting opinion of 
District Judge Symes, follows: 
Plaintiff bank, herein appellant, as 
assignee of the Sam Ward Paving Com- 
pany, a co-partnership, sued the mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma Highway Commis- 
sion, the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, R. L. Davis and one 
Malone, as the administrator of Ward, 
deceased, and being cast below, has 
brought the case here for review. 
The facts are few and fairly simple: 


and 


The Sam Ward Paving Company, a part- | 


nership, composed of Sam Ward (now 


deceased) and defendant Davis, had a} 


contract with the Oklahoma Highway 
Commission for the construction of cer- 
tain public highways in 


Ward Paving Company was required to 
make and execute and did on the 4th day 
of April, 1925, make and execute a bond 
to the State of Oklahoma, with the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany as surety, conditioned that said 
obligors should “pay all indebtedness in- 
curred for 
nished in the construction of the above 
described project.” which project was 
definitely described in the contract. This 
contract was made and executed on the 
same day as was the above bond. Also, 
on the same day the Sam Ward Paving 
Company, executed another bond, to the 
same obligee with the same surety, 
which bond was conditioned for the com- 
pletion of the work in accordance with 
the contract and specifications. The lat- 
ter bond cuts a figure here which is inci- 


dental and a matter of argument only. | 
ae United | 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. caused | 


since it is conceded that the 
full completion of the work embraced in 
the contract, or at least, such work was 
fully completed. 


Percentage Withheld 
By Highway Commission 


Under this contract, payment was made 


to the contractors, the Sam Ward Pav-| 


ing Company upon monthly estimates, 


less perhaps 10 per cent, withheld pur- | 
L i As a resuit of | 
withholding such percentages, there re- | 


suant to the contract. 


mained in the bands of the Oklahoma 
Highway Commission, when the project 


was fully finished, the sum of $12,428.10. | 


This sum is the money here in contro- 
versy. Upon the institution of this ac- 


tion, this money was tendered into court | 


by the Oklahoma Highway Commission, 


which agreed to pay such money in ac-| 


cordance with such judgment as might 
be rendered. by the court. At least, so 
the agreed facts recite, though no such 
affirmative tender is printed in the 
record. 

The claim of appellee, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company to this 
money is bottomed on assignments to it, 
of certain claims of material-men ag- 
gregating more than the sum in dis- 
pute. The claim of appellant, River- 
view State Bank, is bottomed on cer- 
tain notes made to it by the Sam Ward 
Paving Company, also aggregating more 
than the sum in dispute, which notes 


were secured by an assignment, dated | 


April 17, 1925, whereby the Sam Ward 


Paving Company assigned to plaintiff | 


bank the “proceeds from estimates to 
become due said contractor under 
terms and provisions of said contract.” 
This assignment also directed the Okla- 
homa State Highway Commission to is- 
sue all checks and vouchers to plaintiff 
bank. The Oklahoma Highway Commis- 
sion acknowledged receipt of this assign- 
ment on the 21st day of April, 1925. 
The consideration, for the notes made by 
the Sam Ward Paving Company to plain- 
tiff bank was for moneys advanced, or 
loaned by it to the paving company for 
use in the prosecution of the project, 
and such moneys were so used. 


Question Concerns 
Baperiority in Equity 

e sole question in concroversy here, 
is whether the equity of the surety, the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 


Oklahoma. | 
Under apposite State statutes the Sam| 


all labor and material fur- | 


the | 


the facts and the applicable law, supe- 
rior to that of the Riverview State Bank, 
hereinafter called simply the Bank. 
Many errors are assigned, but all of 
| them resolve themselves, in the last 
| analysis, into the above query. Stated 
| still another way: Is the claim of the 
| Bank under the assignment to it, supe- 
|rior in equity to the claim of the Guar- 
| anty Company, the surety on the mate- 
| rial-men’s bond, and as assignee of such 
| material-men, whose claims. it paid in 
|an amount exceeding that here in dis- 
| pute? The appellant Bank contends that 
it is, and the appellee, Guaranty Com- 
| pany, very naturally and as was to be 
expected, contends contra. 

As forecast, apposite statutes of the 
State of Oklahoma require that a con- 
tractor, such as was the Ward Paving 
|Co., shall execute two bonds; one to se- 
cure to the State the completion of the 
work in accordance with the contract, 
and the other to secure laborers and ma- 
terial-men in the payment to them of 
money due for labor and materials, used 
in doing the work. (Sec. 12 State High- 
way Commission Act of March 14, 1924, 
S. L. of Okla., 1924, p. 51; and Sec. 7846, 
C. O. S. 1921.) Obviously, the State of 
Oklahoma is directly and financially in- 
terested in the bond first mentioned. But 
while under the statute the State is 
named as obligee therein, it has no finan- 
cial interest in the bond last mentioned. 
It merely requires such bond, in order 
that the laborers and material-men, hav- 
ing no enforceable lien against the work 
itself, may yet have protection and be 
enabled to collect the money due them 
|for their labor and materials. 

Neither of the two statutes above 
| cited, and which constitute the legal rea- 
sons for the making of these two bonds, 
deals with any question of subrogation, 
or with the comparative superiority of 
the equities existing between a lender 
of money used in the work and a ma- 
terial-man who furnished materials, 
| likewise used in the work. The claim of 
|the Bank is bottomed here whoily upon 
|an assignment. The claim of the Guar- 
|anty Company is bottomed upon an as- 
|signment from certain material-men, and 
‘also upon the well-known doctrine of 
subrogation. 
{opinion touching whether an actual as- 
|signment is a condition precedent to the 


invocation of the doctrine of subroga- | 


tion, need not therefore be considered. 
For upon either view the Guaranty Com- 
pany is subrogated in both the ordinary 
and legal senses, that is, it is substituted 
for, or stands in the shoes of, the ma- 
terial-men. 


Similar Statutes From 
Other States Are Cited 


A few cases from states other than 
Oklahoma are called to our attention 
which hold, as appellant contends, that 
under similar statutes the bank has a 
superior equity. But we need not, we are 
of opinion, consider whether this is, or 
is not a correct construction of the rul- 
Obviously, there is nothing 


| 


ings cited. 
contained in the local statutes above cited, 
bearing upon the question of the com- 
parative equities as between the Bank 
here and the Guaranty Company. All 
that the statutes say that is relevant 
here, is that the two bonds which were 
here made must be made. The questiun 
of comparative superiority of opposed 
equities is left to and is relegable to the 
general law. 

The provision in the contract which 
permits, if the Oklahoma Highway Com- 
mission shall so elect, the holding of any 
balance due the contractor for the pay- 
ment of labor and material-men, clearly 
aids the Bank here in no wise. All in- 
ferences to be deduced from this pro- 
vision of the contract militate against 
the contention of the Bank and not in 
its favor, since the Oklahoma Highway 
Commission has tendered the money in 
controversy into court to abide the 
judicial event. Lanstrum v. Zumwalt, 
237 Pac. 205. 

Absent a statute, and none has been 
called to our attention by the diligence 
of counsel, the decisive question before 
us is, we repeat, one of general law. The 
case of Henningsen v. United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 208 U. S. 404, 
seems to us to be decisive of this ques- 
tion of general law above propounded. 

Upon the categorical question whether 
a surety, which pays the claims of mate- 
rial-men, has a superivr equity in money 
in the hands of the owner of the work, 
as against a bank which lends money and 
secures it by an assignment of the 
| moneys to be earned in performing the 
contract. the Supreme Court of the 
United States said: 


by reason of the loans it made to Hen- 
ningsen, Henningsen’s surety was, upon 
elementary principles, entitled to assert 
the equitable doctrine of subrogation; 
but it is equally clear that the bank was 
not, for it was a mere volunteer, and 
under no legal obligation to loan its 
money. , Prairie State Bank v. United 
States, 164 U. S. 227; Insurance Com- 
pany v. Middleport, 124 U. S. 534; Shel- 
don on Subrogation, 240; See also United 
States Fidelity Co. v. Kenyon, 204 U. S. 
349, 356, 357.” Henningsen v. U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 208 U. S. 1. 
e. 411. 
Surety Equity Held to Be 
Superior in Former Case 

The Henningsen Case, supra, arose 
upon facts apparently (and at least on 
principle) on all fours with the situa- 
tion before us in the instant case. There 
a single statute (Act of August 13, 1894, 
c. 280; 28 Stats. 278) required a single 
bond to be given to the United States by 
a contractor for the doing of any public 
work, but with two conditions written 
therein;*one condition whereof, was for 
the completion of the work in accordance 
with the contract, and the other condi- 
tion was for the prompt payment to all 
persons supplying labor and materials in 
the prosecution of the work. The con- 
tract in cuestion was for the construc- 
tion of certain buildings at Fort Law- 
ton. The buildings were constructed in 
accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract; but the contractors failed to pay 
certain just and lawful claims for labor 
and materials. The liability to the ma- 
| terial-men of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company, there as here, a 
| party, having been established, it brought 
,;an action to restrain one Spencer, as 
| trustee for the National Bank of, Cem- 
merce, from collecting or receiving the 
| balance due on said contract, which bal- 
| ance was then in the hands of the quar- 





pany (hereinafter called simply the | termaster. Judgment went below for the 


> 


The existing diversity of | 


“Whatever equity, if any, the bank} 
had to the fund in question, arose solely | 


Money Was Withheld | 
To Pay Material-men 


Judge Symes Dissents on | 
Ground That Security Is 
Not Required. 


Guaranty Company, and in affirming the} 
case the Supreme Court ruled, that the 
equity of a surety who pays the claims 
of material-men, or the right to be 
subrogated to the claims of the material- 
men in such- case, is superior to the 
equity of a bank which lends money to 
the contractor and secures such loan by | 
an assignment of money due, and to be- 
| come due for work done on the contract. 
| See also, State ex rel. Surety Co. v.} 
Schlesinger, 45 A. L. R. 371, and note. 
Lacy v. Maryland Casualty Co. 32 F. 
(2d) 48; Prairie State Bank v. United 
States, 164 U. S. 227. 

Obviously, it makes no difference in| 
the law that there was but one statute, | 
one bond and one surety, in the Henning- 
sen case; while here, there are two stat- 
utes, two bonds, and but a single surety. 
The bond here for completion of the work 
is no wise directly in question or in| 
issue. The case would be the same if the 
jlatter bond never had been executed. 
Nothing seems more obvious, or plainer 
than that the mere adventitious fact that 
the Guaranty Company happens to be 
the surety on both of the bonds made in | 
this case, cuts no earthly figure in the | 
law of the case. 


Without more, and without deeming it 
necessary further to discuss the effect of 
the action of the Oklahoma Highway | 
Commission, in paying the fund in con- | 
|troversy into court, as evincing an elec- 
tion to hold this money for the material- | 
men, as by the contract was_ permitted, | 
we are of opinion that the rights of the | 
bank which is got by assignment, were 
inferior to the rights of the Guaranty | 
Company which it got by subrogation | 
and by assignment, and that the latter | 
should prevail. 

It results that the case was correctly 
ruled below and should, with costs be 
affirmed, which accordingly, we order. 


Judge Symes Submits 
Dissenting Opinion 

Symes, dissenting: I regret I am un- | 
able to agree with the opinion of the | 
Court in this case. Apellant’s proposi- | 
tion may be stated as follows: 

Appellant contends that the funds in | 
the hands of the Highway Commission | 
jwere not held to secure the indebtedness | 
|due the material-men, whose claims were 
|paid by the appellee; that neither the | 
| plaintiff, the State, nor the Highway | 
Commission were in any way liable to| 
| material-men, who were mere general 
;creditors of the contractor; that the lat- 
ter had the right to assign, and the State | 
to pay these percentages to the appellant | 
upon completion of the contract, in ac- | 
cordance with its terms. | 

In answer to this, the appellee refers | 
to the clause in the contract giving the | 
commission, if it elects, the right to com- 
pel payment of the material-men, or to | 
pay them itself, etc.; that the appellant 
took its assignment subject to the pro- | 
visions of, the contract and construction | 
bond, and could take no greater right 
than its assignor, the contractor, had; 
that the commission had the right to 
hold the balance due for the benefit of 
the material-men. 

The argument does not go far enough. 
It is not alleged that the State highway 
commission made an election such as ap- 
| pellee refers to, nor that it held back 
final payment until the contractor set-| 
tled with the material-men. On the con-| 
trary, the stipulation of facts states that | 
the contract was fully performed, and | 
this balance earned by the contractor, 
and that-the commission issued its final 
certificate to the contractor. This was 
equivalent to a waiver of the clause re- 
fered to, and relieved the appellee from 
any liability on the construction bond, 
leaving only the question of its rights 
and liabilities under the statutory bond. 
This provision giving the State the right 
to pay material-men, if it so elected 
was for its benefit, not the surety, and 
the appellee cannot take anything un- 
der it. 

The statute required a bond for the| 
protection of material-men. This is a 
recognition that the commission, and 
this fund in its hands, are not in any 
way subject to their claims. Being| 
creditors of the contractor, their sole 
| remedy was against him and his surety, 
| and the latter, after payment, succeeded 
to their rights, no more, no less. This 
bond was intended as a substitute for 
any rights the material-men might have 
against the commission or the fund from | 
which the contractor is paid, and re- 
lieved them of the necessity of looking to 
the State or the contractor. It gives 
them an adequate remedy at law, and 
aerwe they have no right to equitable | 
relief. 


Few of Cited Authorities 


Are Held to Be in Point 


Numerous authorities are cited in the | 
briefs, only a few of which are in point. 
In most of the cases cited only one bond 
was involved, given to secure both the 
performance of the contract and, pay- 
ment of material-men as well. A well- 
considered case is that of Adamson v. 
Paonessa, 179 Pac. 880, holding that pay- 
ment by the surety of debts of a con- 
tractor with the city, pursuant to its 
obligation, works a subrogation in its 
favor to any rights possessed by those 
whose claims it paid, but gives no further 
rights. Under facts similar to the case 
at bar, the court held that parties fur- 
nishing materials to a contractor doing 
work for the city must look solely to 
the contractor and the bond which the 
statute required him to furnish, and not 
to the city. The court further points 
out the difference between the instant 
case and the line of authorities cited by 
appellee, in that in those decisions, eithcr 
by statute or the terms of the contract 
itself, a fund was in effect reserved for 
the benefit of material-men and laborers, 
whom the contractor might fail to pay; 
but that in the absence of such proviso | 
or fund, the material-men have no claim | 
against the city. Distinguishing Prairie | 
State Bank v. U. S., 164 U. S. 227. | 

In City of Topeka v. Federal Union| 
Surety Co., 213 Fed. 958, this Court held | 
that where the surety is engaged in the 
business of becoming a surety in consid- 


| 
| 
| 











| 











eration of premiums supposed to be based 
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Food and Drugs — 


Index and Digest 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 
™ Library-Index and File Cards 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


(COMMERCE: Subjects of Regulation: Food and Drugs: Misbranding: 
A 


Testimonials of Physicians: 


Pure Food and Drugs Act.—-Though the 


proprietor or shipper of drug preparations may not make any direct state- 
ment or representation on the label, wrapper or attending circular that 
certain drugs gre of curative or therapeutic value, yet the use of physicians’ 
testimonials on the labels as to the favorable results obtained by the use of 
the preparations, if the drugs are not capable of producing the effect claimed, 
constitutes a “misbranding” in violation of Paragraph Third of Section 8 
of the Food and Drugs Act (21 U. 8. C. A. Sec. 10).—United States v. John 


J. Fulton Co., ete. 


OMMERCE: 
Testimonials of Physicians: 


Sukjects of Regulation: 
Pyoduction of Letters as a Defense: 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 1360, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 


August 8, 1929. 


Food and Drugs: Misbranding: 


Pure 


Food and Drugs Act.—The use on drug preparations of lakels bearing testi- 
monials of doctors as to favorable results obtained by the use of the prep- 
arations may not be defended by the production of such letters in an action 


for “misbranding” under Paragraph 


Third of Section 8 of the Food and 


Drugs Act (21 U. S. C. A. See. 10), if the drugs do not contain any in- 
gredient or combination of ingredients capable of producing the effect 


claimed. 


United States v. John J. Fulton Co., etc. 


(Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals for the Ninth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1360, Col. 4 (Volume 


IV). August 8, 1929. 


EDERAL EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY ACT: 
Injury to Man Who Has Been Hired But Who Has Not 


Constitutes: 


Interstate Commerce: What 


Commenced Work.—Where the appellant railroad had a group of men work- 
ing on an interstate track, and, housing facilities not being available, the 


men lived in movable bunk and dining 


cars on a siding, the water and toilet 


facilities being located across three tracks; and the appellee’s testator was 
hired, arriving the previous night, and while crossing the tracks from the 
bunk house to the water and toilet facilities the next morning to prepare 
for work, he was struck and killed by one of the appellant’s trains, held: 
The deceased was employed in interstate commerce at the time of the acci- 
dent and was entitled to the protection of the Federal Employer’s Liability 
Act.—Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Co. v. Kane.—(Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1360, Col. 


6 (Volume IV). -August 8, 1929. 


RAILROADS: Operation: Injuries 
cautions as to Persons Seen on or 


to Persons on or Near Tracks: Pre- 
Near Tracks: Right to Presume That 


Person Will Leave Track or Avoid Danger.—A locomotive engineer, after 
having given sufficient warning by whistle or bell, is not bound to slacken 
his speed upon observing an adult person a considerable distance away walk- 
ing near or upon the track unless there is something in his appearance or 
actions which indicate that he will not leave the track in time to avoid injury. 
—Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Co. v. Kane.—(Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1360, Col. 6 


(Volume IV). August 8, 1929. 


UBROGATION: Sureties or Guarantors: 


tors: 


Subrogation to Rights of Credi- 


Superiority of Equities Subrogated to Surety as Against Equity 


of Assignee.—Where a contract entered into between a construction con- 
tractor and a State highway commissioner for the construction of a State 


highway provided that the commission 


should make monthly installment pay- 


ments, but should withhold 10 per cent of each installment as a fund out of 


which it might pay any indebtedness 


for materials if it so elected; and a 


bond was given by the contractor to insure the payment of any outstanding 
indebtedness for materials, and the contractor having defaulted, the surety 


paid the contractor’s indebtedness to 


materialmen; and claims to the fund 


withheld by the commission, which was paid into court, were filed by the 
surety and by a bank to which the contractor had assigned all its rights to 
secure certain loans made to the contractor, held: The equity of the surety 
who paid the claims of the materialmen is superior to the equity of the bank 
which loaned money to the contractor and secured such loan by an assign- 


ment of the money due.—Riverview State Bank v. Wentz et al. 


(Circuit 


Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 1360, Col. 1 


(Volume IV). 


GUBROGATION: 
Creditors: 


August 8, 1929. 


Equities of Surety: 


Sureties and Guarantors: 


Subrogation to Rights 
Equities of Assignee: 


of 
Superiority of 


Equities of Surety.—The surety on a bond of a contractor who, upon default 
of the contractor, was compelled to pay the claims of materialmen, has a 
superior equity in money withheld from the contract price by the owner of 
the property until the materialmen have been paid, as against a bank which 


loaned money to the contractor and 


secured it by an assignment of the 


contractor’s rights against the owner of the property.—Riverview State Bank 


v. Wentz et al. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit).—Yearly 
Index Page 1360, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


August 8, 1929. 


Testimonials Held to Misrepresent Drugs 
Found to Be Without Curative Properties 


| Statements of Physicians Ruled to Be Deceptive, Despite 


Absence of Direct Claim of Medicinal Virtue. 


UNITED STATES, APPELLANT, V. JOHN J.| capable of producing the effect claimed.” 


FULTON COMPANY, CLAIMANT OF 48 
BoTtTLes, More or LEss, OF AN ARTICLE 
or Drucs LABELED IN Part “FULTON’S 
ComMPpouND RX 1,” AND 24 BOTTLES, 
More or LESS, OF AN ARTICLE OF 
DruGcs LABELED IN PART 
ComMPoUND RX 2,” SHIPPED By THE 
JoHN FULTON Co. CrircuIT CouRT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE NINTH CIRCUIT. 


In reversing the decision of the District 


Court, the Circuit Court of Appeals for | tive or therapeutic value. 


the Ninth Circuit, in the opinion herein, 
holds that the use on labels of drug 
preparations of doctors’ testimonials as 
to the favorable results obtained from the 
use of the preparations constitutes a “mis- 
branding,” under Paragraph Third of 
Section 8 of the Food and Drugs Act, if 
the drug does not contain any ingredient 


or combination of ingredients capable of | 


producing the effect claimed. 

Even though the proprietor or shipper 
does not make any direct statement in the 
label, wrapper or attengling circylars as 
to the curative or therapeutic value of 
the preparation, the Court declares, the 
use of the doctors’ testimonials, when the 


preparation is not capable of producing | 


the effect claimed, amounts to a viola- 
tion of the Food and Drugs Act. 

“If the drugs are worthles,” the Court 
declares, “the proprietors cannot escape 
responsibility by hiding behind the phrase 
‘the doctors say.’” 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the Western District of Washington. Be- 
fore Rudkin, Dietrich and Wilbur, Circuit 
Judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by Circuit Judge Die- 
trich, follows: 

Appellant filed a libel of information 
against 48 bottles of an article of drugs 
labeled in part “Fulton’s Compound RX 
1” and 24 bottles of another article of 
drugs labeled in part “Fulton’s Com- 
pound RX 2,” which, it alleges, were 
shipped in interstate commerce from San 
Francisco to Seattle, and which, it 
charges, were misbranded in violation 
of Paragraph Third of Section 8 of the 
Food and Drugs Act, as amended, (21 
U. &. C. A, See. 10.) 

By that provision it is declared that 
an article of drugs shall be deemed to 
be misbranded “If its package or label 
shall bear or contain any statement, de- 
sign, or device, regarding the curative or 
therapeutic effect of such article or any 
of the ingredients or substances con- 
tained therein which is false and fraud- 
ulent.” 


Misrepresentation Found 


In Indirect Statements 

In the libel are exhibited the labels, 
wrappers, and attending circulars, fol- 
lowed with the averment that the bottles 
were misbranded in that the labels, 
wrappers, and circulars “are false and 
fraudulent since the articles contain no 
ingredient or combination of ingredients 


“FULTON’S | 


Sustaining an exception to the libel on 
the ground that it failed to state suffi- 
cients facts to constitute a cauge of ac- 
tion, the court below entered a judgment 
dismissing it, and libelant appeals. 

The point of the exception is that no- 
where in the label, wrapper, or attend- 
ing circular does the proprietor or ship- 
per make any direct statement ‘or rep- 
resentation that the drugs are of cura- 
} In each case 
there is the statement: “We have received 
many letters from physicians reporting” 
—followed by what is represented to be 
the substance of such “reports,” which 
admittedly would tend to engender a be- 
lief_in persons suffering from diabetes 
or Bright’s disease that the use of the 
drugs would likely afford them relief. 

Unless we discredit their mental com- 
petence, such, we must presume, was the 
intent and expectation of the proprie- 
tors. Their contention is that they have 
such letters or reports and that that fact 
constitutes a complete deféhse, what- 
ever may be the character of the drugs. 

But, if, as is alleged, the drugs are 
worthless, the proprietors cannot escape 
responsibility by ‘hiding behind the 
phrase “the doctors say.” Couched in 
such language undoubtedly the printed 
matter makes a more persuasive appeal 
to the credulity of sufferers from these 
| diseases than if the representations thus 
implied were made directly upon the au- 
thority alone of the proprietors, and for 
that reason they are not less but more 
| obnoxious: to the law. 


Deception by Indirect 
And Ambiguous Devices 


The charge is that they are not only 
false but fraudulent, thus implying bad 
faith on the part of the appellee; and 
of course we are presently concerned only 
with the sufficiency of the charge and 
not at all with the character or degree 
of proof required to substantiate it. The 
point does not require extensive review 
of the decided cases; for conclusive, we 
think, is the principle of construction set 
forth in the following quotation from 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in 
United States v. 95 Barrels of Vinegar, 
265 U. S. 438. 

“The statute is plain and dixect. Its 
comprehensive terms condemn every 
statement, design and device which may 
mislead or deceive. 

“Deception may result from the use 
of statements not technically false or 
ESSE 


’ ADVERTISEMENT 


|; PROPOSALS IN DUPLICATE WILL BE RE- 
ceived and opened at the Office of the 
| Architect of the Capitol at 2:00 o'clock p m. 
;}on August 22ni, 1929, for razing the Butler 
Building and the U. 8, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Buildings in: Square 689 bounded by Hh 
St.. New Jersey Ave., C St.. and South Capitol 
St. All material in said buildings to be the 
property of the successful Widder who will be 
required to file a bond of $5,000.00 conditioned 
upon his signing a formal contract to complete 





the work. For further information, inquire at 
the Office of the Architect of the Capitol; David 
Lynn, Architect of the Capitol 
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States DaiLy 


Employers’ Liability 


Rail Worker Killed in Train Accident 
Entitled to Rights of Liability Act 


i esnlanbaul Was That of Interstate Commerce, Is Ruling 
Of Circuit Court of Appeals. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND Pa-|seems that appellant was adding to the 


CIFIC RAILROAD Co., APPELLANT, V. 
ALMA KANE, AS ADMINISTRATRIX OF 
THE ESTATE OF FRANK P. KANE, DE- 
CEASED. No. 5760, Circuit CouRT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE NINTH CIRCUIT. 


In affirming the decision of the District 
Court, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit holds in the opinion 
herein that the appellee’s testator was 
employed in interstate’ commerce and 
was entitled to the protection of the Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act. 


The deceased had been hired by the 
railroad to work on an interstate track, 
but had not gone to work at the time 
of the ‘accident. The men were quar- 
tered in bunk cars on a siding, no hous- 
ing facilities being available, and the de- 
ceased, having arrived in the railroad 
camp on the ‘previous night, was kilfed 
the following morning while crossing 
the tracks to where the water and toilet 
facilities were located. 


In reviewing the question of negli- 
gence, the Court stated that an engineer, 
after having given warning by either 
whistle or bell, was not bound to slacken 
the speed of his train when he observed 
an adult person at a considerable dis- 
tance on the track, unless there was 
something in his appearance or actions 
which would impress a reasonable man 
that he was not going to leave the track 
to avoid injury. 

Judge Rudkin, in a dissenting opinion, 
holds that the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act does not admit of such a broad 
construction as to call the deceased’s em- 
ployment interstate. “If the majority 
opinion is correct,” the dissenting opin- 
ion states, “a large number of railway 
employes who make their home, tempo- 
rarily or permanently, in quarters fur- 
nished by railway companies on their 
rights of way are continuously employed 
in interstate commerce even though their 
time of actual employment does not ex- 
ceed eight or ten hours per day.” 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the District of Montana. 

R. F..Gaines and Murphy & Whitlock 
for the appellant; Maury, Brown & 
Maury for the appellee. 

Before Rudkin and Dietrich, Circuit 
Judges, and Louderback, District Judge. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by Circuit Judge Diet- 
rich, together with the dissenting opin- 
ion of Circuit Judge Rudkin, follows: 


Appellee Recovered 
Judgment for $4,500 


The appellee, as administratrix, re- 
covered judgment for $4,500 against 
appellant for the death of Frank P. 
Kane who was struck and killed by one 
of appellant’s westbound passenger 
trains at Alcazar, Mont., on September 
15, 1928. By the assignments and briefs 
three general questions are submitted for 
our consideration: (1) Were Kane’s rela- 
tions to appellant and the conditions at 
the time of the accident such as to bring 
the case within the range of the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act? 45 U.S. C. A. 
Sec. 51 et seq. (2) Was the evidence 
sufficient to send to the jury the issue 
of defendant’s primary negligence? (3) 
Did the evidence warrant submitting to 
the jury the issue of negligence under 
the doctrine of the last clear chance? 
These we discuss in order. 

Inasmuch as there is no exact for- 
mula to which the first question can be 
referred and every case must be ad- 
judged upon its own facts (Cudahy 
Packing Co. v. Parramore, 263 U. S. 
418) it is necessary to state in some de- 
tail the circumstances. The accident 
happended at about 6:30 in the morning. 
Alcazar is not a town or village but a 
remote railroad station where there are 
side and passing tracks and a section 
house. From this point appellant was 
working an extra gang of approximately 
120 men in surfacing and dressing its 
road bed. 

There being no local facilities for 
boarding and housing the men, provision 
was made therefor in movable dining 
and bunk cars which were set on a side 
track at the station, and meals were 
furnished therein by a commissary con- 
cern under contract with appellant by 
the terms of which the men were to be 
charged at a specified rate and at that 
rate deductions were to be made from 
their checks and paid to the commissary. 

There is no question that the track 
upon which:the work was being done was 
a facility of interstate commerce, and 
indeed appellant concedes that had Kane 
actually entered upon the work prior to 
the accident he would have been within 


the protection of the Liability Act. It 


which may be literally true. The aim of 
the statute is to prevent that resulting 
from indirection and ambiguity, as weil! 
as from statements which are false. 

“It is not difficult to choose statements, 
designs and devices which will not de- 
ceive. Those which are ambiguous and 
liable to mislead should be read favor- 
ably to the accomplisment of the pur- 
pose of the act.” 

Reversed. 

July 1, 1929. 





gang from day to day men secured 
through its employment agencies and 
Kane had been so engaged by its agent 
at Butte. 

In charge and under the control 
of one of appellant’s agents he, with 
five or six others employed in like 
manner, was taken on board of one 
of appellant’s passenger trains and 
without charge was carried to Al- 
cazar, reaching his destination 
some time in the evening of September 
14. Being advised that six or seven 
men were being sent for this service, 
the foreman of the gang was at the 
station to meet them upon the arrival 
of the train. They were there directed 
to get off and carry some camp supplies 
which had come in on the train, to the 
commissary. Then, all were immediately 
issued blankets and were assigned to 
their bunks. Apparently both the com- 
missary steward and the night foreman 
participated in giving these orders and 
making these assignments. 


Killed While Making 
Preparations for Work 


The men were informed of the break- 
fast hour, about 6:45, and that they were 
to go to work at 8 o’clock. Across three 
tracks upon the other side of the yard 
from the bunk and dining cars were the 
section house, the water supply, and all 
toilet facilities. Just before the break- 
fast hour Kane was struck and killed 
while he was walking across. these 
tracks in an “angling” direction from 
the bunk cars for the purpose of going 
to the toilet. Undoubtedly he was in 
appellant’s employ and his service was' 
interstate. By the ¢onditions of his em- 
ployment he was necessarily on appel- 
lant’s premises and was making neces- 
sary preparations for the work in which 
he was to engage an hour and a half 
later, in a reasonable manner and within 
a reasonable time. 

Appellant’s contentions seem to be 
predicated solely upon the consideration 
that he had not yet lifted a pick or stuck 
a shovel into the ground. But his em- 
ployment was definite and the nature 
and place of his service for the day were 
clearly understood. True, the gang fore- 
man might have discharged him before 
he did any actual work or might have 
assigned him to a different kind of work 
but such authority with respect to the 
future he would have at any time over 
any one of the men regardless of the 
length of service of such man in the 
past. 


Decisions Cited 
On Nature of Employment 


In contemplation of law we are of the 
opinion that within the principle recog- 
nized by us in Lamphere v. O. R. & N. 
Co., 196 Fed. 336 and San Pedro, etc., 
v. Davide, 210 Fed. 870, deceased was 
employed in interstate commerce at the 
time of the accident. In support of this 
decision we may also cite M. K. & T. 
Ry. Co. v. United States, 231 U. S. 112; 
Pedersen v. Delaware L. & W. R. Co., 
229 U. S. 146; St. Louis, etc., v. Seale 
et al., 229 U. S. 156; North Carolina R. 
Co. v. Zachary, 232 U. S. 248; Erie R. 
Co. v. Winfield , 244 U. S. 170; Padgett 
v. Seaboard Line Ry. Co., 83 S. E. 633; 
affirmed without discussion of this par- 
ticular question, 236 U. S. 668. Similarly 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. v. Whit- 
acre, 92 Atl. 1060; 242 U. S. 169; Phila. 
B. & W. R. R. Co. v. Smith, 103 Atl. 
945; 250 U. S. 101; Brock v. Chicago & 
Rock Island R. R. Co., 266 S. W. 691; 
certiorari denied 266 U. S. 634; B. & O. 
ae R. Co. v. Kast, 299 Fed. 419; certiorari 
denied 266 U. S. 613; Moyse v. N..P. R. 
Co., 108 Pac. 1062; Carter v. St. Louis, 
etc., 271 S. W. 358; M. K. T. Ry. Co. v. 
Rentz, 162 S. W. 959; Sanders v. C. & 
W. C. Ry. Co., 81 S. E. 283; Stool v, 
Southern Pacific Co., 172 Pac. 101; Louis- 
ville, ete., v. Walker’s Admr., 172 S., 
W. 517. 

Appellant cites numerous decisions but 
we do not find any of them necessarily 
opposed to the view we have taken. 
Perhaps those most nearly in point are, 
Ill. Cent. R. Co. v. Behrens, 283 U. S. 
473 and Erie R. R. Co. v. Welsh, 242 
U. Ss. 803. They both involved the nice 
distinctions which must often be made 
where the injured party is engaged in 
work which may have to do one moment 
with instrate and the next with inter- 
state commerce. But Kane’s service was 
by both parties understood to be in inter- 
state commerce and nothing else. 


Upon an analysis of the evidence we 
are constrained to the conclusion that 
whether defendant’s trainmen were neg- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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[Continued from Page 8.] : 
ligent and if so whether such negligence 


was the proximate cause of the accident 
and whether they were at fault under the 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office. 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies beforg such expenditures 
| finally become closed transactions. 
| Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many wstances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
A-27302. (S) Contracts—Inferior deliv- 
| eries—Deductions, Contracts with the 
| United States are for performance in ac- 
cordance with their terms and, generally, 








doterine of the last clear chance, were 
questions for the jury. 

Plaintiff’s contentions were 
that the train was going through the 
station at a speed exceeding 35 miles an 
hour, that there was a total failure to 
give any warning signals until the train 
was within a few feet of deceased and 
that no efforts were made to protect him 
when the engineer should have realized 
that he was in peril. We have already 
described the general conditions, and 
such additional facts as the testimony 
tended to prove may be stated without 
attempting to classify them in respect 
of their bearing, distinctively, upon any 
one of the several issues. The testi- 
mony, in some particulars uncontradicted 
and in others conflicting, tended to prove 
that the engineman knew of the condi- 
tions we have described and that at 
that hour of the morning the men were 
likely to be about the station and tracks 
for reasons already suggested, in making 
preparations for the day’s work; that 
the train was moving at a speed of at 
least 35 miles an hour and that no 
whistle was sounded or bell rung until 
it was within a few feet from Kane— 
“right about. on top” of him—whereupon 
of the whistle were 
sounded and he jumped as if to escape 
but was struck while in such act. 


Cenditions Were Kiaown. 


The engineman himself testified that 
as he approached but was yet a long dis- 
tance away, he saw, according to his own 
estimate, 25 or 30 of the men about the 
yards, some near the section house, some 
on the other side near the bunk cars, 
some on the tracks, “milling around, 
some going across or near the tracks 
on one side and some on the other.” 
When he was some distance away, ap- 
proximately a quarter of a,mile, he saw 
Kane, angling across the tracks, 


and are 


“he never gave the slightest recognition 
of having heard the train, either the 
whistle or the rumble, until just a mo- 
ment before he was struck.” ‘The 
whistle,” he continued, “on that engine 
is not as loud as some steam whistles. 
I do not think it is'as loud as the ordi- 
nary steam whistle, railroad locomotive.” 


He later stated that the bell was rung} 


but the testimony was given under such 
circumstances that the jury might very 
well have declined to credit it. -There 
was no evidence of any regulation or 
notice that the men’in the gang should 
keep off them tracks, and; indeed; because 
of the conditions to which we have re- 
ferred they could not avoid crossing and 
recrossing them. : 

In short, there was evidence to war- 


rant the jury in finding that appellant | 


had in camp at that station 120 men 
under conditions where it was necessary 
for them to cross its tracks in going from 
the place where they slept and ate for 
water and for toilet facilities, and re- 
turning. At the hour in the morning 
when the accident occurred, in getting 
ready for.the day’s work, they would 
naturally be passing back and forth. 
These conditions were known to the en- 
gineman; the train approached the sta- 
tion at a speed of at least 35 miles an 
hour; though he observed 25 or 30 men 
milling around near and on the tracks 
when he was a quarter of a mile away, 
he did not slacken his speed or give 
warning by bell or whistle; he saw Kane 
when he was nearly that far off and ob- 
served that he was crossing the tracks 
with his back toward the train, that he 
was walking with his head down, and 
was apparently unconscious of ‘the ap- 
proach of the train. 


Effect of Negligence. 


Presumably Kane did not intend sui- | 


cide, but whether he failed to take care 
because, being in pain, he was intent 
upon his errand and for that or other 
reasons he was untonscious of the “ap- 
proach of the train, or assumed that it 
was on another track, or that it would 
come in more slowly, we can only con- 
jecture. But if his negligence be con- 
ceded it would not defeat the action and 
operate only to reduce the recoverable 
damages. 45 U.S. C. A. sec. 58; Grand 
Trunk, ete., v. Lindsay, 233 U. S. : 
K. C. So. Ry. Co. v. Jones, 241 U. S. 181, 


Appellee does not contend that there 
is any rule of law limiting the right of a 
railroad company to run its trains at a 
high rate of speed. But as was said by 
the Supreme Court of Oregpn in Stool v, 
So. Pac., 172 Pac. 101, 104, “it does not 
follow that because a high rate of speed 
is not negligent’ per se, a high rate of 
speed may not become negligence under 
particular circumstances.” See also At- 
chison T. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. Tiefel (C. 
C, A. 9th) 28 Fed. (2d) 977. 

. Nor are we unmindful of the rule that 
generally a locomotive engineer is not 
bound to slacken his speed upon ob- 
serving an adult person a considerable 


* distance away walking near or upon the 
track. Upon its precise definition some | 


diversity is to be found in the decided 
cases but both parties here seem con- 
tent with this statement of it as found 
in Thompson on Negligence (2nd Ed.), 
Vol. II, p. 34: 

“It is good sense and clear law that 
a locomotive engineer is not bound to 
stop his train or slacken its speed on 
seeing an adult person walking upon or 
near the track at a considerable distance 
in advance of the train, appearing to 
have the use of his faculties and not to 
be laboring under any mental or physical 
disability, and where there is nothing in 
his appearance or conduct to indicate 
that he will not leave the track in time 
to avoid injury, or refrain from going 
on it: but that, after having given suffi- 
cient warning by whistle or bell, he has 
a right to act on the assumption that 
the trespasser will quit the track in 
time to save himself from injury, unless 
the actions of the trespasser, or the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed, plainly 
indicate the contrary; and manifestly 
his right to act upon this assumption is 
plainer where he has given the statutory 
or reasonable signals, unless he sees 
that the signals are being disregarded 
by¥the trespasser.” 

anifestly upon its application to the 


with | 
his head down, walking in ordinary gait; | 


there is n> authority for the acceptance of 
|performance otherwise. However, where 
| public necessity requires the acceptance of | 
|inferior performance, or the inferior per- | 
formance will meet the needs of the United | 
| States, such inferior performance may be | 
laccepted after the contractor has agreed 
to proper deductions from the contract price | 
| representing the difference between the con- | 
|tract price and the value to the United 
|States of the inferior performance not in 
lexcess of the fair value thereof. | 
| Where the contractor agrees to such de- 
|ductions because of separate defects and 
| there is nothing in the agreement to the 
contrary, the commercial practice should | 
be followed of taking the deductions suc- 
| cessively and not in the aggregate. (Aug. 2, 
1929.) 





A-27988. Interest—Internal Revenue Tax | 
| refunds. Under the act of March 3, 1875, | 
18 Stat. 481, interest may be allowed on 
jclaims ‘‘duly allowed by legal authority” | 
during the period payment thereof is with- | 
|held by the General Accounting Office pend- | 
ling the determination of a claim of the | 
United States against the claimant and when | 
{such claim is determined adverse to the | 
| Government. See United States v. LaGrange | 
Grocery Company, 31 Fed. (2nd) 297. (Aug. 
| 2, 1929.) 





facts here which the jury might have 
‘found, the rule so stated did not fore- 
close the question of want of due cau- | 
|tion.and care on the part of the engineer 
‘under the last clear chance doctrine. 


If under the circumstances the speed | 


of the train and the failure to give any | 


|warning signals, in combination cdnsti- 
tuted negligence, the jury was war- 
ranted : 
|proximate cause of the accident. “To the 
two blasts of the whistle sounded when 


\the engine was but a few feet away from | 


him decedent instantly responded, but it 

was then too late. Had _ they been 

{sounded 200, or even 100, feet further 

|away, it is reasonable to 

would have responded in like manner’ 

land could thus have escaped injury. 
Affirmed. 


Dissenting Opinion Given. 
Rudkin, dissenting: 


As I understand the majority opinion, 
a railroad employe who happens to sleep 


and iake his meals in a_ section house, | 


‘bunk house or car furnished by the rail- 
|way company on its right of way is con- 
|tinuously engaged in interstate com- | 
merce, even during the hours devoted to 
lsleep. If this be true a large number 
of railway employes who make their 
homes, temporarily or permanently, in , 


quarters furnished by railway companies | 


employed in interstate commerce even 


day. I do not think that the statute | 
ladmits of this broad construction, and | 
if it does it*is of doubtful validity, be- | 
cause employes of railroads, employed | 
in interstate commerce, are under. the | 
|protection of the State except while ac- | 
tively engaged in or about the discharge 
of their duties. 
I agree with the majority opinion that | 
it was the duty of the trainmen in charge 
of the train which caused the injury to: 
give timely notice of its approach to the | 
place of the accident, and that failure 
to give such notice would constitute | 
negligence, but I see no room for the 
application of the last clear chance doc- | 
trine. That doctrine assumes that the 
trainmen were free from negligence un- | 
til they discovered the deceased in a} 
place of actual peril, and when that dis- 
covery was made in this case no human 
power could prevent the accident in so far 
as the trainmen were concerned. The | 
verdict was very small in comparison | 
|with the loss sustained by the widow, | 
jbut small as it is I regret to say. that 


jin my opinion the judgment cannot 
| stand. 
| July 15 ,1929, 





Surety’s Equity Is Superior | 
To Rights of Creditor | 


| 
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}on the amount cf the risk, such con- 
|tracts are construed most strongly | 
|against the surety. There the surety 
{company executed a bond to the state, 
| conditioned for the payment of labor and 
| material on ‘a paving contract on the con- 
| clusion of which there was a sum due the 
{contractor from the city, and also sums 


1 


|due from the contractor to the sub- | 
jcontractor, which the surety company | 
jhad paid. The contractor thereafter 


| sued the city, which pleaded as a set-off 
|a prior indebtedness from the contractor 
| to it, exceeding the amount of his claim. 
| The city recovered judgment against him | 
| theron. This Court held that as there 
being no statutory lien in favor of the | 
| sub-contractor against the city to which 
| the surety could be subrogated, it could 
}not enforce an equitable lien in their | 
| behalf on funds in the hands of the city. | 

In Exchange State Bank v. Feceral | 
| Surety Co., 28 Fed, (2d) 485, cited, the 
j}bond was conditioned for the payment | 
of all indebtedness incurred for labor, 
| materials, etc., so the case is not ii point. | 
Reinhart & Donovan Co. v. Board of | 
| Commissioners, et al, is an Oklahoma | 
|case, 173 Pac. 848. It holds that mate- | 
| rial-men furnishing material to contrac- | 
htors erecting a county courthouse, are | 
chargeable with knowledge of the statu-- 
tory duty of the contractor to give the | 
| statutory bond; that in the absence from 
| the statute of express terms authorizing | 
lit, there are no liens or claims on the 
buildings, and material-men could not! 
garnishee funds in the hands of the State | 
due contractors for the erection of pub-’ 
lic buildings, “as no right or claim which | 
they had against the contractors could } 
in any manner be enforced by them as! 
against funds of the county or board of 
county commissioners.” 

It of course followed that a surety 
could have no better claim. 

The Oklahoma statute gives material- 
men no claim to percentages retained 
by public authorities for their protec- 
tion. The most that the appellee can| 
claim here is that the commission might, 
if it so eleeted, deduct from funds due | 
the contractor amounts due for mate- | 
rial, but no duty was imposed upon the 
commission to do so. Instead, it ac-| 
cepted the contractor’s assignment to} 
the bank and permitted the latter to 
supply funds with which to complete the ° 








in finding it to have been the | 
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on their rights of way are continuously | 


though their time of actual employment | 
does not exceed eight or ten hours per | 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrati~e 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it. is 
being applied with gocd business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929, 
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Tenth Article—Timber Management in National Forests 


In these articles presenting a 


of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Works. 


By. E. E. Carter, 


National Forest Ser 


ls to grow additional crops o 
are cut over. 


Forest Service. 


In general, the timber resources of the National For- 
ests are handled on a sustained yield basis; that is, 
only as much timber is cut each year from a particular 
area of National Forest land as that area is able to 
It means that different parts of such an area 
are cut over in rotation, so that by the time the last 


grow. 


part has been cut, the first part 
of mature timber. 
In this way it is proposed to kee 


| 


clude mapping the areas and est 
upon them. 


The unit of management is determined-and 
The plan ther limits the an- 
nual cut and yearly operations are not allowed to 


nual yield calculated. 


exceed this cut. 


The plans, which are made for a 


necessarily must be revised from time to time as more 


information is accumulated. 


The ripe timber is sold 
plans. 


The Forest Service does not cut the National For- 
est timber but sells stumpage, that is; sells the stand- 


ing trees. Sales are made under 


after an appraisal which sets up a minimum price be- 


low which no bids will be accepted 


the future stand. 


continue to be productive. 
% 


ca ~ 


FORESTS may occur in either even-aged or uneven- 


aged stands. This is usually du 
quirements of individual tree spec 


light and soil moisture probably playing the most im- 


portant role. 


Occasionally wind, fire, or insects enter the picture 


and bring about a distribution of 


ferent from that which would otherwise obtain. 


In the case of even-aged stands, 
ting is called for which will 
complete removal of the timber, 1 


growth. 


N HANDLING the timber resources of the National 
Forests it is ‘necessary not only to sell the mature 
timber to the best advantage for the Government 


The responsibility for this work is 
placed on the Branch of Forest Management of the 


ests continually productive and yielding each year an 
amount of timber equivalent to that year’s growth. 
* ~ o 


N HANDLING the timber this way it is necessary 
to make detailed plans of management. 
made only after careful field examinations, which in- 


in acc 


Cutting of the timber is required under conditions 
which will protect the immature growth, the basis for 
In other words, cutting must be done 
under the best forestry practice so that the area will 


result in practically a 


trees to furnish seed for restocking the area with new 
Where such a system is followed it means 


Topical Survey that it will not be possible to return to the area for 
another cut until sufficient ‘time has elapsed to allow 


a new crop to grow from seed to the mature tree— 


usually from 80 to 120 years. 
* me * 

JN THE uneven-aged stands we find trees in all 

stages of development from small seedlings a few 
years old to mature trees ready for marketing. Such 
a stand naturally calls for a different kind of treat- 
ment and the method of cutting followed is known as 
the selection system. 

Those trees which are ripe, or which have been sup- 
pressed, or which are defective, and the commercially 
inferior species are removed. This leaves a thrifty 
well-speced stand, relieved of competition for light and 
soil moisture and able to grow rapidly. 

Such stands usually have a sufficient number of 
thrifty trees approaching merchantable size to justify 
a second cutting operation when they are mature. It 
is possible to determine through growth studies the 
length of time which must elapse before these trees 
can be harvested. 


This period will naturally vary with the site and 
the species concerned and has been found to be from 
35 to 60 years. During this time the next younger 
aged class is increasing in height and diameter and 
will form the basis for the third cutting and so it 
continues. Following each cutting new young trees 
fill in the open spaces left by the trees removed. 


% 


vice. . 


n the lands as they 


has again a stand 


p the National For- 


They are 
( N SOME portions of the National Forests where 
fires have destroyed the entire stand of timber, 
new stands can not be expected unless they are planted. 
On such areas the Forest Service now plants trees. 
To supply these, it has six nurseries where the trees 
are grown from seed and remain for from one to three 
years. They are then set out in their permanent loca- 
tions on the National Forests. 


The nurseries now supply sufficient trees to reforest 
about 20,000 acres per year. About 800 trees are 
planted on each acre. 

The Branch of Forest Management of the Forest 
Service is also in charge of insect and tree disease 
control of the National Forests. These pests must be 
suppressed if sound stands of timber are to be grown. 

Specialists from the Bureaus of Entomology and 
Piant Industry are technical advisors, but the actual 


control measures must be undertaken by the Forest 
Service. 


imating the timber 


its an- 


long period of time, 


ordance with these 


competitive bidding 
* o 

FOREST MANAGEMENT work, like that of the rest 
of the National Forest administration, is highly 
decentralized. The policies are made in Washington, 


but most of the work is carried out by the Supervisors 
and Rangers on the National Forests. 


_ This has been done so as to secure a local organiza- 
tion which will expedite the handling of the large tim- 
ber sale business of the Fsrests. 

In its handling of the sales of timber the Forest 
Service can, through its decentralization, employ mod- 
ern business methods without delays necessitated by 
reference of all matters pertaining to transactions to 
the central office at Washington. 


* oo 


e to the peculiar re- 
ies, such factors as 


the age-classes dif- 


some form of cut- 

In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 9, C. E. Randall, Forest Serv- 
ice, will discuss forage, water and recreational 
resources of the National Forests. 


eaving just enough 
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Army Orders 


Lieut. Col. Thomas M. Robins, E. C., from 
Washington, D. C., to Portland, Oreg. 

Capt. James C. Van Ingen, Signal Corps, 
Bolling Field, D. C., placed on duty involv- 





ling flying for purpose of testing Signal 
| Corps or aviation equipment or accessories. 


Capt. Charles L. Maxwell, Medical Corps, 


| detailed as a member of the board of _offi- 


cers appointed to meet at Washington, D. C., 
for examining applicants for appointment 
in the Corps of Chaplains, Regular Army. 

Each of the following officers of, the F. A., 
from Honolulu, Hawaii, to the station indi- 
cated after his name: 
ham, Fort Sill, Okla.; First Lieut. Frank E. 
Kauffman, Fort Bragg, N. C.; First Lieut. 
Marion M. Pharr, Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Second Lieut. George H. McManus, jr., 
F. A., from the Panama Canal Department, 
to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Second Lieuts. 
Walter E. Todd, Robert C. White, F. 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

First Lieut. Lee V. Harris, F. A., 
Fort Sill, Okla., to Manila, P. I. 


First Lieut. Willard F. Millice, F. A., from 


Fort Myer, Va., to Honolulufi Hawaii. 

Technical Sergt. Lushion Darrah will be 
placed upon the retired list at Camp Thomp- 
son, Mt. Gretna, Pa. 

The promotion of the following officers is 
announced: Ordnance Department—James 
L. Hatcher, captain to major. F 

Signal Corps—Owen §S. Albright, major to 
liutenant colonel. 

Cavalry—Harry Knight, first lieutenant 
to captain. 

Field Artillery—Joseph R. Burrill, 
Nathaniel C. Cureton, jw., second lieutenants 
to first lieutenants. 

Infantry—George C. Lewis, lieutenant 
colonel to colonel; Fred H. Baird, major to 
lieutenant colonel: Lawrence B, Glasgow, 
captain to major; Louis V. oJnes, first lieu- 
tenant to captain; Lawrence J, Ferguson, 
first lieutenant to captain. 

Air Corps—Leslie A. Skinner second lieu- 
tenant to first lieutenant. 

Medical Corps—Allan W. Dawson, An- 
thony J. Vadala, William A. Doyle, Myron P. 





contract. The contract, according to the 
findings of the commission and its engi- 
neers, having been fully completed, the 
balance due was payable to the appel- 
lant as assignee. 

In dealing with the material-men the 
surety company was an entire stranger 
to itself as surety on the construction 
bond, out of which no liability arose. 
The Henningsen case, 208 U. S, 404, in- 
volved merely a Federal statute, and 
does not purport to be an authority on 
the subject or suretyship generally. The 
court in that case points out that the 
stipulation of the bond was not merely 
that the contractor should construct the 
building or road as in the case at bar. 
but that he should pay promptly all 
labor and material claims as well, 


The appellee has no rights against the, 


State or the fund, for the very good 
reason that the material-men had none. 
July 23, 1929, 


Capt. Wesley C. Brig- 


ae 
Garrison B. Coverdale, | 
** | Hospital, Washington, D. C., for observation | 


from | 





Rudolph, Patrick S. Madigan, William C.| 
Pollock, Louis: M. Field, captain to majors.; 
August W. Spittler, Robert F. Bradish, 
| Horace P. Marvin, Leonard D. Heaton, Wil- 
liam H. Seale, Marion W. Ransone, William 
R. Craig, Thomas W. E. Christmas, Harold 
W. Glattly, James P. Gill, jr.. Francis E. 
Council, John P. Bachman, John B. Chester, 
| George B. Moore, jr., first lieutenants to 
| captains. 

Wararnt Officer John E. McGlothan’ from 
Honolulu, Hawaié, to duty at headquarters, 
| Seventh Corps Area, Oamaha, Nebr. 


Importer Agrees to Revise 
Descriptions Used-on Glass 








Use of the word “Jena” either inde- 
| pendently or in connection with the word 
“Glass” or other words so as to imply 
|that its product is made of that glass 
recognized and understood by the scien- 

tifie world to be “Jena Glass,” manu- 
a Se Ree ee eee nen | Sahaned by the Jena Glass Works of 
| Seventh Corps Area, Omaha, Nebr. | Jena, Germany, will be discontinued by 
peat Ears. Gy Sebehels, Al! Cozps, from |@ corporation importing into the United 
| msckg ie +2 7 ee air| oes medicinal supplies and syringes, 
| Corps Res., to duty at Fort Sill, Okla. as the result of a stipulation agreement 
First Lieut. Earle Charles Wood, Special-|to this effect with the Federal Trade 
ke Res., to duty at Buffalo, N, ¥. 3 ; Commission, it was announced August 7. 
Pg Bas ee Corps!’ The full text of the Commission’s 

Cant.” Charles: ‘M.’ ‘Buit, slatement follows: 
| Huachuca, Ariz., to Walter Jena glass is produced by Schott & 

| Genossen, proprietors of the Jena Glass 
| Works, at Jena, Thuringia, Germany, 
where they manufacture surgical and 
|dental appliances, including hypodermic 
syringes made of Jena glass. Such prod- 


Fort 
General | 


Cavalry, 
Recd 


| and treatment. 


Navy Orders 





| Comdr. Robert C. Giffen, det. command|¥ts are distributed throughout the 
| Div. 45, Dest. Sqds., Bat. Fit., to Inspr. of! world. 
| Ord, in Chg., Pac. Coast Torp. Sta., Key-| 


The glass of which the syringes are 
made by Schott & Genossen has a wide 
and exclusive reputation as being par- 
ticularly adapted for use where there 
| are resistance to strong. chemical . ids 
Dist., San | east seiten changes of extreme tempera- 
Naval Academy. ures. oO. disti i i 
| Lieut, Comdr. William G. B. Hatch, det.| Schott & G aSneeieh Shi i produet 
| Navy Yard, N. Y,, about Aug. 10; to com- bl li or caused a single red 
lineed UR, Wns, ae ue line to be blown into the glass. 

Lieut, Comdr. Ralph G. Risley, det. Rec. ertain competitors made use of two 
Ship, San Franciseo; to Naval Academy. or more such lines, 

Lieut. Comdr. Thomas D, Warner, det.| The respondent corporation imported 


aide to Comdt., Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.; . . : 
lto U. 8. S. Coghlan. y from Germany a syringe bearing the 


| Lieut. Walter §S, Falk, relieved from all 
| active duty about Aug, 10; to home. 

| Lieut. Walter M. Biumenkranz, det. from 
|} all active duty; to home about Aug. 15. 
Lieut. Benjamin S. Henderson, det. U, S. 
Gold Star; to Navy Yard; Boston. 
Lieut. Herbert J. Meneratti, det. Navy} 
Yard, Washington, D. C., about Sept. 20; 
to U.S. S. Wright. 

Lieut. Joseph J. Rochefort, det. U. S. S. 
|Macdonough; to dutv as attache, Am. Em- 
bassy, Tokyo, Japan. 

Lieut. Henry A. Stuart, det. Asst. Nav. 
Inspr. of Mach., New York Shipbldg. Co., 
Camden, N. J., about Aug. 25; to U. S. §S. 
Henderson. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Marion J. Duncan, det. U. 
S. S. Mississippi about Aug. 28; to resigna- 
tion accepted to take effect Oct. 28, 1929. 

Lieut. (j. eg.) James H. Willett, det. U. 
|S. S. Cuyama about Aug. 31; to resignation 
| accepted to take effect Oct. 31. 


| port, Wash, 

| Comdr, Chauncey A. Lucas, det. 11th Nav. 
| Dist.; to Bethlehem Shipbldg. Co., Quincy, 
| Mass, 

| Comdr, Charles E, Reordan, det. 11th Nav. 
| Dist., San Diego, Calif., about Sept. 10; to 


|the words “Jena Glass” or the words: 
“The glass is of that tough, Jena tvne, 
which is recognized by its two red stripes 
in the barrel.” 

The respondent's product, however, 
was not made of Jena glass or of glass 
manufactured in the town of Jena, Ger- 
many, but, rather was made elsew! _2, 
and of material or materials other than 
Jena glass. 


s. 














July 11 modified; to duty Navy Yard, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 





Aug. 30; 
Ch. Rad. El. Raymond Cole, det. Nav. | 
Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J., about Aug. 25; | 
to Nav. Res. Lab., Bellevue, D. C. | 








Ens, Joseph A. Flynn, to duty involvin 5 4 . 7 } 
| ying as aircraft spotter, U.S. S. Texas, | Ch. Rad. El. Russell W. Justice, det, U:| 
| ‘Lieut. Comdr. George B. Tyler (M. c.),| 8: Fit.; to Nav. Res. Lab., Bellevue, D.C. 
| det. Nav, Sta., Key West, Fla; to U.S. S.| Ch. Pharm. Carson A. Nelson, det. Marine 
| Antaras. | Bks., Quantico, Va., about Aug. 8; to Navy 

Lieut. (j. ¢.) Raymond C. Cheney (M, c,),| Yard, N. Y. 
det. from all duty about Aug. 5; to resigna-| Ch. Pharm. Carl B. Furnell, det. Navy 
tion accepted to take effect Aug. 5. Yard, N. Y., about Aug. 8; to Nav. Trng.| 


Lieut. Verne V, M. Boggs (S. C.), ors./Sta., Newport, R, I. 


trade mark “Certified” and advertised by | 


~ |tion on C. P. issued June 9, 1929, 


Lieut. Theodore W. S. Runyon (S. €.),! 
det. Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., about | 
to 15th Nav, Dist, | 
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| List supplied daily by the Library 


library of Congress card n 


Australia,, Delegation to the Internaticnal 
labor conference. 11th, Geneva, 
. International labour organization of 
the League of nations. Eleventh con- 
ference, held at Geneva, 30th May to 16th 
June, 1928. Reports of the Australian 
delegates. 24 p. Canberra, H. J. Green, 
| government printer, 1929. 29-14802 
Bailey, Arthur Scott. |. . The tale of Cuffy 
Bear and the circus, by . . . illustrations 
by Ernest Vetsch. (The Cuffy Bear books.) 
128 p. N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap, 1929. 

| 29-14798 
Bailey, Arihur Scott... . The tale of Cuffy 
| Bear and the scarecrow, by ... illustra- 
tions by Ernest Vetsch. (The Cuffy’s Bear 
books.) 128 p. illus. N. Y., Grosset & 
| Dunlap, 1929. 
Bogoslovsiky, Boris Basil. The technique of 
controversy; principles of dynamic logic. 
(International library of -psychology, 
philosophy and scientific method. Thesis 
(Ph. D.)\—Columbia university, 1929.) 266 

p- N.Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 1928. 
, 29-14784 
Bolenius, Emma Miller. Teaching literature 
in the grammar gredes and high school. 
(Riverside text-books in education, ed. by 
E. P. Cubberley.) 347 p. Boston, Hough- 
ton Miffin company, 1929. 29-14810 


| 


‘Applications File 





| Five Requests Made for 
| Plane-to-ground Tele- 
| phone Connections, 


| St. _ Louis, has filed with the Federal 
| Radio Commission five applications for 
| modification of areonautical license ap- 
| plications, requesting additional fre- 
| quencies for plane to ground telephone | 
communication, the Commission has just | 
announced in a statement detailing these | 
| applications: 

| National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 711 | 
Fifth Ave, New York, N. Y. New Aero- 
nautical-experimental license for 3,262 | 
| kilocycles, to be used from August 4, to 
| August 7, 1929, to provide radio com- 
| munication from plane (No, MC-9159) 
| to ground. 

| . Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
| 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. Modi- 
fication of aeronautical license applica- 
tion requesting additional frequencies of 
230 kilocyeles working and 235 kilo- 
| cycles calling, in addition to 393 kilo- 
| cycles already assigned. Transmitter -lo- | 
|cation, Columbus, Ohio, call letter | 
WHG. 

{| Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
| 10th & Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. Medi- | 
fication of arconautical license applica- 
tions requesting additional frequencies 
of 230 calling and 235 working, in addi- 
tion to 393 phone already assigned. 
Transmitter location, Waynoka, Okla., | 
call letter KSY. 

| Chicago Motor Club, 66 East South 
| Water St., Chicago, Ill. New construc- 
| tion. permit application to construct sta- | 
tion in Chicago, Ill. Frequencies: Be- | 
| tween 1,600 and 2,500, preferably near 
the lower figure; 250 watts. | 
| Intercity Radio Telegraph Co., Rocke- 
feller Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Applica- 
tion -for new radio station licease. cail 
|letter WFL, to cover station at Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Ill., for Coastal & Marine 
Relay Service. 

| Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
|10th & Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. Modi- 
| fication application, call letter WHM, re- 
|questing additional frequencies of 230 
‘calling, 235 working, in addition to 409 
| kilocycles already licensed. Aeronautical 
|station at Indianapolis, Ind. 
| City of Seattle, Harbor Dept., Pier One, | 
| Seattle, Wash, Application for construc- | 
{tion permit for installation of high fre- | 
queney transmitting equipment at their 
present Marine Station. Frequencies: 
6,400, 8,500, 12,800, 17.000 kilocycles, 200 | 
watts. Call letter KPE; transmitter lo- | 
|eation, Pier One, Seattle, Wash. 
| The Chicago Daily News, Inc., 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. New Ex- | 
perimental-Aeronaut:cal construction per. 
jmit application, for 1,608, 3,076, 6,155 | 
| kilocycles, 500 watts, to communicate | 
\from ground to plane; transmitter loca- | 
‘tion, Addison Township. | 

Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc.,| 
|10th & Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. Modi- | 
fication application dated July 16, 1929, | 
|requesting additional frequencies of 230| 
|eallnig, 235 kilocyeles working. Now} 
|licensed for 414 kilocycles 2 kilowatts. 
|Call letter KSI; transmitter location, Al- | 
| ququerque, N. Mex. 

Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., | 
10th & Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. Ap- 
{plication for modification of aeronauti- | 
/eal station license, requesting additiona! | 
| frequencies of 230 calling, 235 working, | 
lin addition to 420 kilocycles assigned, | 
iCall letter KST; transmitter location, | 
|Clovis, New Mexico. 

Station WJBK, James F. Hopkins, 
;Hotel Huron, Ypsilanti, Mich. Applica. | 
tion for radio broadcasting station 1i- | 
cense covers C. P. issued for removal | 
lonly from 108 Michigan Avenue, same | 
city. 

Station WSAI, Crosley Radio Corpora- 
tion, Mason, Ohio, 23 miles from Cincin-~ 
nati, Ohio. Application for radio broad- | 
casting modification of license requests | 
|authority to use transmitter at Mason, 
|Ohio. 
| Station WDBO, Rollins College, Inc., 
545 North Orange Avenue, Orlando, Fla. 
Application for radio broadcasting sta- 
|tion license covers C. P. issued October 
23, 1929. Application not necessary since 
|station has beem licensed for increased | 
|power since November 29. 

Station, new; H. H. Burnett and R. H. 
Rigby, 210 Baltimore Street, Jackson, | 
Tenn. Application for radio broadcast- 
ing station construction permit.requests 
jauthority to erect a new station using | 

1.200 k. ¢., 500 watts power and certain 
| specified hours. 
Station KFDM, Magnolia Petroleum 
|Co.. Beaumont, Tex. Application for 
modification of construction permit™ re- 
jquests an extension of time on com- 
mencement and completion of construc- 
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| Brewer, John Marks, Cases in the adminis- 
tration of guidance, by . - 
two associates, members of festarch 
} classes in the Graduate schogl of educa- 
| tion, Harvard university. Ist ed. (Me- 
Graw-Hill vocational texts.) 304 p., illus, 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book company, 1929.- 
| 29-14812 
Brown, William ‘Adams. England and the 
new gold standard, 1919-1926. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1929.) 322 
| p. New Haven, Yale university press, 
1929. 29-14790 
| Ehlert, Mrs. Fay. The undercurrent; a one 
| act play, by . .. preface by John Pollock. 
| 97p. N. Y., S. French, 1929. 29-14787 
| Gherwal, Rishi Singh. Marvelous feats per- 





formed by yogis through yoga. 32 p. 
| Long Beach, Calif., 1929. 29-14781 
Heck, Arch Oliver. The uniform school ac- 
counting system (for pupil personnel) 
by... 87 p., illus. . Bloomington, IIL, 
Public school publishing company, 1929. 
29-14809 
| Heine, Heinrich. Florentine nights, by... 


| translated by Kirke Boylan itz-Gerald; 
| intreduction by John Driscoll Fitz-Gerald, 
| 83 p. Boston, The Christopher publishing 
; house, 1929. 29-14790 
|Hotway, Mrs, Hope (Kerr). . . The story of 
by ... with pictures by 
(City and country series.) 
N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
29-14791 

n Manual to accompany 
| Vocations in industry; content and mate- 
rials of an occupations course, lesson 
p.ans for the general survey of occupa- 
| tions, census studies for states and cities. 
111 p. Scranton, Pa., Intermational text- 
book company, 1929. 29-14811 
League of nations. ... Committee of jurists 
On the statute of the Permanent court of, 
international justice. Reports adopted by 
the committee at its sessiom. held at Ge- 


|} Water supply, 
Elmer Hader. 
134 p., illus. 
1929. 

| Lane, Mary Rogers. 


| 


neva from March 11 to 19th, 1929 (C, 
142, M. 52. 1929. v.) 19 p. Geneva, 
Imp. J. de G., 1929. 29-14801 


League of nations. ... Economic organisa- 
tion. Consultative committee. Applica- 
tion of the recommendations of the Inter- 
national economic conference. Report on 
the period May, 1927-1928, prepared for 
the first meeting of the Consultative com- 
mittee, lv. Geneva, 1928. - 29-14800 

Lewis, Dominic Bevan Wyndham. On straw 


and other conceits. 179 p. Hartford, E. 
V. Mitchell. 29-14794 
MacWilliam, John Alexander. Criticism of 
the philosophy of Bergson. 336 p. Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark, 1928. 29-14783 
Moore, Justin Hartley. Handbook of finan- 
cial mathematics. 1216p. N. Y., Prentice 
Hall, 1929. 29-14795 


Orchard, William: Edwin, The present crisis 


in religion. 281 p. N. -- Harper & 
brothers, 1929. 29-14782 
Parsons, Carrie Ambrose. . First Latin 


lessons for junior and senior high schools, 
by... and Charles Edgar Little. Enl. 
(The Heath Latin series.) Boston, D.C. 
Heath and co., 1929. 29-14785 
Stevens, James Stacy. Quotations and ref- 
erences in Charles Dickens. 102 p. Bos- 
ton. The Christopher publishing house, 
1929. 29-14789 
Torento, University. A record of proteed- 
ings at the celebration of the centenary + 
of the University of Toronto, 1927; pub- 
lished by authority of the Board of gov- 
ernors of the University. 135 p. Toronto, 
The University of Toronto press, 1929. 
. 29-14813 
Who's who in the egg and poultry indus- 
tries. 1 v. N. Y., Urner-Barry co., 1929. 
29-14796 


-—_——, 


Government Books 
and Publications 








Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Zmquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. Tha 
Library of Congress card members are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given, 

Army List and Directory, July 1, 1929. War 
Department. Price, 30 cents. (9-35106) 

Commerce Reports, August 5, 1929. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 





British Imports of Rice 
From America Increase 


Trade returns for the first six mouths 


| of 1929, just published, show a further 


increase in British imports of rice from 
the United States and a decrease in im- 
ports from Japan, the Trade Commis- 
sioner at London has informed the De- 
partment of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s statement, just made public, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Imports from British India which 
showed a.drop last year have recovered 
to approximately the same figure as in 
1927, Imports from “other countries” 
show a decrease, so that total imports 


| are down by some 200,000 ewt. (or about 


13 per cent). 

The United Kiagdom rice market has 
displayed marked firmness during the 
Past month. This has been particiulwly 
true of Eastern grain. Burma shipjers 
have been particularly difficult to deal 
with in view of increasing Indian re- 
quirements. Comparatively small qaan- 
tities of American rice are on the market 
at the present time and these are held 
for full rates. The market for broken 
rice is also firm. 





Subscription 


Enrollment Coupon 


To The United States Daily, 
22d and M Streets N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed remittance 
of $10 please enter my _ sub- 
scription to The United States 
Daily for one year. 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used in the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TEN 


Retired Veteran | 
Granted Pay for 
Militia Activity 
Disabled Compensation Does 
Not Prevent Award for 


Drilling With National 
Guard. 


A disabled emergency officer of the 
World War who has been retired under | 
the act of May 24, 1928, 45 Stat. 735,| 
and who is a federally recognized mem- 
ber of the National Guard, is entitled 
to armory drill pay and field training 
encampment pay accruing under his Na- | 
tional Guard status in addition to his 
retired pay, according to the ruling of | 
Comptroller General J. R. McCarl made 
public by the General Accounting Office 
on July 24. When in the actual service | 
of the United States under his National 
Guard status he is entitled only to pay of 
his National Guard status. The full text 
of the decision follows: : 

There is for consideration in connec- 
tion with the audit payments for armory 
drill pay and encampment pay of the 
National Guard under sections 109, 110, 
94 and 97 of the National Defense Act, 
as amended, the question whether Na-| 
tional Guard officers who are also former 
officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States, and have | 
been retired for disability under the act | 
of May 24, 1928, 45 Stat. 735, known as 
the Tyson-Fitzgerald Act, as persons 
who served as officers of the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps of the United States 
during the World War, other than as| 
officers of the Regular Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, are entitled to armory | 
drill and encampment pay under their | 
National Guard status. | 

Provision of Act Quoted. 

The Tyson-Fitzgerald Act for the re- 
tirement of disabled emergency World 
War officers provides that officers com- 
ing within its terms— 

* * * shall * * * be placed upon, and 
thereafter continued on, separate retired | 





lists, hereby created as part of the Army, | | 


Navy, and Marine Corps of the United | 
States, to. be known as the emergency offi- | 
cers’ retired list of the Army, Navy, or Ma- | 
rine Corps of the United States, respectively, | 
with the rank held by them when dis- 


chatged from their commissioned service, |]! 


and shall be entitled to the same privileges } 
as are now or may hereafter be provided for | 
by law ot regulations for officers of the/ 
Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps who 
have been retired for physical disability in- | 
curred in line of duty. * * * ¥ | 
Without detailing at length the his- 
tory and purpose of the legislation, it is | 
well known the object was to give to the 
officers coming within its terms a status | 
equivalent to, if not the same, as officers | 
of the Regular establishments retired | 
for physical disability, and without | 
searching for or elaborating upon dis-| 
tinctions of status which may be thought 
to exist between officers of the Regular | 
establishments retired for physical dis- | 
_ ability and former officers retired under 
the Tyson-Fitzgerald Act, it is apparent 


that former officers retired under the ||| 


act of 1928 are at least eligible for ap-| 
pointment and to payment for services 


in the National Guard to the same extent | 
as are officers of the Regular establish- |] 


ments retired for physical disability. In 
23 Comp. Dec. 649 and in 4 Comp. Gen. 


987, in the latter case reference being | }} 


made to sections 74 and 100 of the Na- 
tional Defense Act, 41 Stat. 781, and 39 
Stat. 208, it was held that retired of- 
ficers of the Regular Army, Navy, or Ma- 
rine Corps were eligible for appointment 
as commissioned officers of the National 
Guard, if otherwise within the limits of 


the statute, and when so appointed and | 


federally recognized were entitled in ad-| 
dition to their retired pay to armory 
drill and encampment pay that might 
accrue under their appointments as Na- 
tional Guard officers. In the last cited 
case it was also pointed out that if called 
or drafted into the actual service of the 
United States they would be entitled only 
to pay of the office in the National 


Guard. The same rule will be applied | 


in the audit with respect to former of- ||| 
ficers retired under the Tyson-Fitzgerald | |} 


Act. 


Agreement Reached 


On Radio Channels | 


Operating Plan Also Adopted 
For Use in Aviation. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ments on parallel routes. 
for maintaining the service, however, 
will be prorated among the transport 
lines using it, based on actual amount 
of facilities used. ; 

In this way, said Commissioner Star- 
buck, the minimum number of frequen- 
cies will be employed to serve air trans- 
port industry. 


Arrangements also are being made to | 


provide radio facilities for itinerant 
planes, or those not operating with air 
transport companies. 


sages from plane to ground. Under the 
operating plan, if itinerant planes are 


operated along regular air chains at fre- | 


quent intervals, or on regular sched- 
ules, consideration will be given, upon 


application, to granting such planes the | 


chain frequencies assigned to the chain 


of route over which the plane operates. | 


The operating plan specifies the call- 
ing frequencies to be employed by planes 
in low high and intermediate frequency 
bands. In making public the plan, Mr. 
Starbuck explained that tentative action 
only was taken on the high frequencies 
designated as calling frequencies. The 
operating plan follows in full text: 

278 kilocycles. ’ f 
frequency from ground station to pri- 


vately owned and operated planes 10-watt 


airports. 

@ 333 kilocycles. 

ing frequency. 
8375 kilocycles. 
$00 kilocycles. 


International Air call- 


Radio compass. 


— 
INDEX 


oe Summ 


| 
| Accounting 





" merce, 


The expense | I! 


1362) 


Taxation : 

District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Illinois rules that taxpayer 1s 
eneitled to deduction of amount of 
mortgage indebtedness from gross 
estate in determining of tax (Anna 
Cathcart, Executrix of the last will 
and testament of William C. Cathcart, 
Deceased, v. G. W. Schwaner, collector 

of internal revenue). 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces award to compensate for over- 
assessments of taxes in a cases in 

egate sum of $482,626.84. 
ea Page 5, Col. 6 

Clarence M. Charest to continue. as 

General Counsel of the Bureau of In- 
1 Revenue. 
arate? Page 5, Col. 5 


Specialist of Dividend Unit, Board of 
Internal Revenue, describes problems | 
involved in proper assessment of tax on 

k dividends. 
a Page.7, Col. 1 


Bureau of Internal Revenue aban- | 
dons daily record of collections and de- | 
posits by Division Chiefs and Stamp | 


uty Collectors. | 
oaeee Page 7, Col. 6} 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 5. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department reports in- | 
ycrease in postal receipts of 50 industrial | 
cities in’ July over same month last | 


Tr Page 6, Col. 5 
Air-mail from ship to shore will be | 
resumed for the “Il de France,” Post | 
Office Department announces. 
Department announces. | 

ae oe Page 6, Col. 5! 
Air-mail, lines in Canada handle 150,- 
000 pounds in three months, states De- 
partment of Commerce. | 
Page 6, Col. 6 | 


Radio 
Five requests for frequencies for | 
plane to ground telephone communica- 
tion by Air Transport Company are 
among applications for radio licenses, 
Federal Radio Commission announces. 
Page 9, Col. 6| 
Agreement reached for allocation of | 
radio channels for use in aviation and | 
tentative operating plan for use adopted 
at conference between departmental offi- 
cials and ‘representatives of private 
transport companies. 





j 
| 
| 


| radio for ships for world service. 


Page 1, Col. 2} 


Telegraph and Telephone 


Illinois Bell Telephone Company asks | 
Interstate Commerce Commission for} 
authority to acquire the Harvard Tele- | 


hone Company, 
. Page 6, Col. 5 | 


Distribution 


Distribution Statistics 
Executive Committee to discuss prob- | 
lems involved in Census of Distribu- | 
tion, according to Department of Com- | 


Page 1, Col. 6! 
Exporting and Importing 
Rubber exports to the United States | 


were lower during week ended August | 
3 than in any weekly period since May 





|. 25, Department of Commerce says. 


Page 4, Col. 3 

Movement of sisal in July to United | 

States is smaller than in June, but 

exceeds shipments in July 1928, De- | 
partment of Commerce is advised. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

British imports of rice from the 

United States show increase for first 

six months of 1928, states the Depart- 

ment of Commerce. 


Railroads 


General revision of freight rates on 
traffic moving eastward from middle 
west is favored in report submitted to 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
examiners. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad | 

applies to Interstate Commerce Com- | 

mission for rehearing in case in which | 

authority was granted Wheeling &| 

Lake Erie Railroad to use terminal fa- 
cilities of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Full text of general conclusions of 
examiners in recommending rate revi- | 
sion in middle west by the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Increase shown in revenue freight | 
originated on CJass I railways during | 


|; merce Commission states. 


| under development for gathering infor- 


|ing June, states the Federal Reserve | 
| Bank of Chicago. 


|lant, v. Alma Kane, as administratrix | 


| tractor for loan. (Riverview State Bank, | 
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ary of All News 


first quarter, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Flint River & Northwestern Railroad 
Company ‘of Georgia files application 
for authority to issue bonds to amount 
of $125,000 to retire bonds due July 1, 
1929, Interstate Commerce Commission 


announces. 
* Page 6, Col. 7 
Arkansas Western Railway Company 
files application for authority to issue 
$425,000 of bonds under its first mort- 
gage and deed of trust, Interstate Com- 


Page 6, Col. 7 

Rates on gasoline, in tank-car loads, 

from certain points in Oklahoma to 

certain points in Pennsylvania are as- 

sailed by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission examiner. 


Page 6, Col. 4} 


Santa Fe, San Juan & Northern Rail- 
road asks Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue stock. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Interstate Commerce Commission rec- 
ommends that rates gn canned grape- 
fruit be found to be not unreasonable. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Rate complaints lfied with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 


Shipping | 


Weather Bureau describes system 
mation of weather conditions at sea by 


\ Page 10, Col. 7 

Air-mail from ship to shore will be 

resumed for the “Il de France,” Post 
Office Department announces. 

Page 6, Col. 5| 

See Executive Management, Deci-| 


New Zealand increases primage duty | 
on imports, according to Department of | 


Commerce. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Customs Court rules’ that al- 
coholic perfumery is not subject to 
duty under Revenue Act of 1919 in ad- 
dition to duty levied under Tariff Act 


of 1922. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Trade Organizations 


Canners of fruit at Pernambuco, Bra- 
| zil, organize cooperative association 
for marketing and control of ‘produc- 
tion, 

Page 4, Col. 4 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Manufacturing and trade in Seventh 
Federal Reserve District decline dur- 
ing June, states the FederaP Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. 

Page 7, Col. 4 


Business conditions in Third Federal 
Reserve District in June showed usual 
mid-summer quiet, according to Fed-| 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

New banking methods to be shown at 
exposition, according to Representative 
McLeod. 

. Page 3, Col. 4 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


Henry Herrick Bond resigns as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. 





sions Affecting Business. 


Executive 
Mana gement 


Business Conditions 

Business conditions in Third Federal 
Reserve District in June showed usual 
mid-summer quiet, according to Fed-| 

eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 
Page 7. Col. 2 
Manufacturing and trade in Seventh 
Federal Reserve District decline dur- 


| 

Page 7, Col. 4 
Trade conditions in Porto Rico de- 
scribed by Assistant Director of Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. . 
Page 2, Col. 7} 

Business optimism in Mexico is recog- 
nized by recovery of governmental sta- 
bility, in face of reduced revenues and 
industrial depression, says Department 


of Commerce. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Weekly index of business chart pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce. 
Page 4 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 
Circuit Court of Appeals for Ninth| 
Circuit rules that rail employe killed in | 
train accident was employed in inter- | 
state commerce and was entitled to/| 
protection of Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act. (Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific Railroad Co., appel- 


of estate of Frank P. Kane, deceased.) 
Page 8, Col. 6| 

Circuit Court of Appeals for the! 
Eighth Circuit rules that equity of | 
security in payment of contractor’s in- 
debtedness to material-men is superior | 
to that of bank to which rights against | 
commission ‘had been assigned by con- | 





appellant, v. Lew H. Wentz et al.) | 
Page 8, Col. 1} 


Appellate Court rules that testimo- | 


| system, states the consul general at 


| absence of direct claim by distributors. 


Page 7, Col. 6 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7; 
Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 
Page 9} 


International Finance | 


International loan for Rumania_ to 
be applied to railways and monetary 


Bucharest. ; 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Silver stocks in Shanghai remain un- 

changed for week according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Page 7, Col. 6| 

Foreign exchange rates on the New| 

York market. 





Page 7 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Appellate Court rules that testimo- 
nials of physicians as to curative prop- | 
erties of drug found to have no medici- 
nal value, is misrepresentation despite 


(United States v. John J. Fulton Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 4} 
J. M. Mehl is appointed Assistant | 
Chief of Grain Futures Administration, 
Department of Agriculture. 
Page 3, Col. 5} 
Potato growers, dealers, bankers, | 
and others of North Carolina, Virginia, 
and Maryland, to confer at Norfolk, 
Va., on acreage planting and purchase | 
of seed, Department of Commerce an- | 
nounces. 
Page 4, Col. 4| 
Right of Government to collect ex-| 
cess wool profits made in 1918 under 
War Industries Board regulations is 
sustained, Department of Agriculture | 
announces. | 





Page 4, Col. 1| 
Production of creamery butter in| 


Report on fallowings of grain to be 
released September 2, announces De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Page «, Col. 3 
Chemicals and Allied 


Products 
Review shows bulk of industrial 
chemicals used in Chile to be supplied 
chiefly by importation, Department of 
Commerce announces. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Forest Products 
Warning to cigarette smokers in pre- 
vention of forest and other fires issued 
by Department of Agriculture. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Timber management in National For- 
ests—An article by E. E. Carter, Na- 


‘tional Forest Service. 


Page 9 

Contest for utilization of wooden 

boxes is to be sponsored by National 
Committee on Wood Utilization. 

Page 10, Col. 6 


Leather and Its 


Manufactures 


Increase shown in production of foot- 
wear, according to Department of Com- 
merce. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Mines and Minerals 
Inflammability of various gas mix- 
tures shown in experiments by Bureau 


!of Mines, 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Best conditions in British coal indus- 
try were recorded during first six 
months of 1928 than at any time since 


| 1926, Department of Commerce is ad- 


vised. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Rates on gasoline, in tank-car loads, 
from certain points in Oklahoma to 
certain points in Pennsylvania are as- 
sailed by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission exantiner. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Production of soft coal showed slight 
increase, the Bureau of Mines siates. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


‘ 
Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
Hydroelectric plant at Cumberland 
Falls, Ky., is opposed in brief filed with 
Federal Power Commission. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Rubber and 


Its Manufactures 


Rubber exports to the United States 
were lower during week ended August 
3 than in any weekly period si ce May 
25, Department of Commerce says. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Stone, Clay and Glass 


Products 
Federal Trade Commission announces 
an importer of imported glass ‘has 
agreed to discontinue use of descrip- 


tions indicating articles is manufactured 


at Jena, Germany. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


‘Textiles and Their 


Products 
Deadlock in British cotton textiles 


strike continues, according to Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 


Production of creamery butter in 
dairy provinces of Canada increased 
18 per cent in first five months of 1929 
over corresponding period in 1928, De- 
partment of Commerce is informe. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Increase shown in production of foot- 

wear, according to Department of Com- 


; merce, 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Production of soft coal showed slight 


nials of physicians as to curative prop-| dairy provinces of Canada increased | increase, the Bureau of Mines states. 


| erties of drug found to have no medici- 


nal value, is misrepresentation despite | 
absence of direct claim by distributors. | 
(United States v. John J. Fulton Co.) | 
Page 8, Col. 4) 
See Special Index and Digest of latest | 
Federal Court decisions on page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Lator 


See Executive Management, Deci- 
sions Affecting Business. 


Tariff 


Sliding-scale tariff on sugar opposed 


| by producers in Porto Rico and Louisi- | 
Page 6, Col. 4| ana at hearing before Senate Finance | zil, 


Committee. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Protection of domestic producers and 


| public viewed as requisite in sugar | 
| tariff by Edgar H. Stone, representing 


Spreckels Sugar Corporation. 
Page 2, Col. 2 


Calling and working 


Channels will be | 
allocated for such planes for the double | 
purpose of calling and transmitting mes- | 


International Calling | 


be used only for receiving from planes 
| (tentative). 

4,036 kilocycles. National high fre- 
| quency calling frequency for use by com- 
|mercial and Government stations and 
planes (tentative). 

5,525 kilocycles. Primarily for coastal 
stations and ships. May also be as- 
| signed 11,050 kilocycles to aircraft only 
for purpose of calling a U. S. coastal 
| station; 16,580 kilocycles when aircraft 
\is in flight over the sea. 

Set up for experimental investigatjon, 
chains, stations, and planes: 

(a) Assign 278 kilocycles to all air- 
|port stations owned or operated for the 
purpose of calling and transmitting to 
privately owned and operated planes. 
|This channel will also be assigned to 
all other aeronautical ground stations 
for the ‘same purpose. 

(b) Approval of medium frequency as- 


from the coast to insure that no inter- 
ference will result with coastal and ship 
communication, The only medium fre- 
quencies available for assignment. are 
893, 400, 414, 420, and 457 kilocycles. 

(c) Assign to each recognized -chain 
at least one channel above 3,500 kilo- 


and distress frequency for ships, and air- | cycles, and at least one channel below 


craft over the seas. 
2,506 kilocycles. Calling and working 
frequency from privately owned planes to 
/ground stations. 


Greund stations will! 


3,500 kilocycles. Allow chain, planes and 
ground stations to call and work on the 
chain frequency. 





Rot transmit on this frequency; it will| ing along main air chains: 


signments to chains only when the routes | 
|to be licensed are sufficiently remote | 





| 


Ground stations and planes not operat-| in addition. to Commissioner Starbuck, 
i who presided, were Federal Radio Com- 


(a) License itinerant (taxi) planes to 
use 4,036 and 2,506 kilocycles, herein- 
after assigned also for calling and trans- 
mitting messages from plane to ground. 
If itinerant planes are operated along 
regular air chains at frequent intervals, 
or on regular schedules, consideration 
will be given, upon application, to grant- 
ing such planes the chain frequencies as- 
signed to the chain over which the planes 
operate. 

(b) Assign maritime ship calling and 
working high frequencies to any air- 
craft desiring the same for long-distance 
flight over the sea. 


(c) Planes desiring intermediate fre- 
quencies for sea flights should use fre- 
quencies as follows: Calling, 333, 500 
kiloeycles. Radio compass, 375 kilocycles. 
Working, 414 and 457 kilocycles. 

Power should be limited as follows: 
Ground stations, 1,000 watts. 

Discussion: Point-to-point aeronautical 
service should not be permitted except 
where a system cannot utilize the land- 
lines satisfactorily. It is understood that 
arrangements are now under way to pro- 
vide a 10-minute service by landline be- 
tween certain airports. There should be 
no objection, however, to ground stations 
working on a point-to-point basis for the 
sole purpose of handling emergency mes- 
sages concerning the safety of life or 
property. 

Among those attending the conference, 


18 per cent in first five months of 1929 
over corresponding period in 1928, De- 
partment of Commerce is informed. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Department of Agriculture releases 
new variety of sugar cane for planting 
in Louisiana to displace type suscep- 
tible to mosaic disease. 
| Page 3, Col. 2 
Movement of sisal in July to United | 
| States is smaller than in June, but} 
{exceeds shipments in July, 1928, De- 
| partment of Commerce is advised. | 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Canners of fruit at Pernambuco, Bra- 
organize cooperative association 
|for marketing and control of produc- 
| tion. 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Farm work made good progress and 
| beneficial rains improved farm situa- 
| tion, Department of Agrizulture states. 
| Page 4, Col. 6 


missioners E. C. Sykes and H. A. La- 
fount; Captain Guy Hill, Chief Engineer, 
Radio Commission; Lieut. E. K. Jett, and 
G. C. Gross, Engineers of the Commis- 
sion; Dr. J. H. Dellginer, Chief of the 
Radio Division of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards; Herbert Hoover, Jr., Technical Ad- 
viser, of the Western Air Express; Capt. 
S. C. Hooper, Chief of Naval Communi- 
cations; Lieut. Commander T. A. M. Cra- 
ven, radio expert of the Navy; Lieut. 
Commander H. E. Fisher, Navy; Paul H. 
Brattain, Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce; Captain F. C. Hingsburg, Chief 
of the Airways Division, Department of 
Commerce; W. D. Terrell, Chief, Radio 
Division, Department of Commerce; Cap- 
tain E. R. Petzing, Signal Corps, Army; 
Lieut. Commander D. B. Duncan, Radio 
Expert, Bureau of Aeronaltics; Lieut. L. 
M. Wolfe, Army Air Corps; F. D. Web- 
ster, Colonial Airways; M. W. Swanson, 
Universal Aircraft; G. Kurbaum, Colo- 
nial Airways; E. W. Proctor, Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport; M. M. Eells, Na- 
tional Air Transport; Thorpe Huscock, 
Boeing Air Transport, and representa- 
tives of the Pan American Airways and 
Curtis Air Transport. 


Eleven Divisions Created 
In Law Commission’s Study 





' 
‘ 


LContinued from Page 1.) 
canvassed at Commission sessions, and 
between sessions, it was followed up by 


Page 6, Col. 4 


Selling and 


| Marketing 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Federal Farm Board said much of 
present distress in present wheat situh- 
tion is due to unnecessary marketing 


|and urges farmers to hold back ship- 


ments. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission announces 
an importer of imported glass ‘has 
agreed to discontinue use of descrip- 
tions indicating articles is manufactured 
at Jena, Germany. 

Page 9, Col. 5 








Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. This cumulates the 52 


Contained in Today’s Issue 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 

Bureau of Education reports increase 
in school attendance of pupils of ma- 
ture age, with mastery of studies sur- 

passing that of younger students. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
New books received by the Library of 

Congress. 

Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Foreign Relations 
Boy Scout assembly in London termed 
helpful to international friendship in 
message Sent by President Hoover. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Justice Van Devanter of United 
States Supreme Court, and Eugene 
Lafleur, of Montreal, selected as joint 
arbitrators in the American-Canadian 
controversy over the seizure of the 
Canadian ship “I’m Alone.” 
Page 1, Col. 7 
General 
Seasonable temperatures and unusu- 
ally spotted rainfall were recorded in 
July, Weather Bureau summary shows. 
: Page 1, Col. 4 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3 
Commerce Department issues the 
August number of Commerce Reports. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Health 


Public Health Service proposes con- 
certed efforts for prevention and cure 
of infantile paralysis and for after- 
care to prevent crippling of patients. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Indian Affairs 
Indian wards must be trained for 
modern conditions, says letter from 
Secretary of Interior to Indian school 
supervisors. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Law Enforcement 

Clearance of liquor from Canada for 
United States shows decline, states 

Acting Customs Collector at Detroit. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement announces division of its 
fields of study into eleven parts with a 

committee named for each division. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Commissioner of Prohibition directs 
enforcement agents not to interfere 
with home manufacture of nonalcoholic 
cider or fruit juices, nor to search 
dwellings without warrant, declaring 

such manufacture is not unlawful. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


National Defense 
Disabled officer is entitled to retired 
pay in Army-and drill pay in National 
Guard, the Comptroller General rules. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

- Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. J 
Page 9 
War Department issues the Army 

List and Directory for July 1, 1929. 
Page.9, Col. 7 


Recreation 
Automobile tourist traffic from United 
States into British Columbia larger this 
year than in first six months of 1928. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Territories 
Trade conditions in Porto Rico de- 
scribed by Assistant Director of Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Philippine Research Institute organ- 
izes to study scientific problems of Far 
East, Diréctor of Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is advised. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Veterans 

Secretary Good says further legisla- 
tion covering firing squads at funerals 

of veterans is unnecessary. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Secretary of War opposes extension 
of time in which mothers and widows 
of service men who died in World War 
can make pilgrimage to their graves. 
7 Page 3, Col. 3 
Secretary of War urges that Con- 
gress enact permanent law to provide 
for Spanish War memorials as gen- 

eral législation. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Vital Statistics 

Mortality rate of 11.1 shown for week 
ended August 3 compared to a rate of 
10.7 for the corresponding week of 
last year, Public Health Service states. 
Page 3, Col. 3 








the Chairman and individual Commis- 
sioners. 

Committee Membership Announced. 

The membership of the 11 committees 
which have been appointed is as follows: 

Committee on the Causes of Crime: 
Henry W. Anderson, of Richmond, Va., 
Chairman; Roscoe Pound; and Ada L. 
Comstock. 


Committee on Statistics of Crime and 
Criminal Justice: Roscoe Pound, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Chairman; and Frank J. 
Loesch. 


Committee on Police: Frank J. Loesch, 
of Chicago, Ill., Chairman; Newton D. 
Baker; Henry W. Anderson; and Judge 
Paul J. McCormick. 

Committee on Prosecution; Monte M, 
Lemann, of New Orleans, Chairman; 
Frank J. Loesch; and Roscoe Pound, 

Committee on Courts: Judge William I. 
Grubb, of Birmingham, Ala., Chairman; 
Monte M. Lemann; Judge Kenneth Mack- 
intosh; and-Roscoe Pound. 

Committee on Penal Institutions, Pro- 
bation and Parole: Judge Kenneth Mack- 
intosh, of Seattle, Wash., Chairman; and 
Ada L. Comstock. 

Committee on Prohibition: George W. 
Wickersham, of New York, Chairman; 
Newton D, Baker; Ada L. Comstock, and 
Judge William S. Kenyon. 
| Committee on Juvenile Delinquency: 
Ada L, Comstock, of Cambridge,»Mass., 
Chairman; Monte M. Lemann, and Judge 
Paul J. McCormick. , 

Committee on Criminal Justice and the 





Foreign Born: Newton D. Baker, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman; Judge Wil- 
liam S. Kenyon; Monte M. Lemann; 
Frank J. Loesch, and Judge Paul J. Mc- 
Cormick. 

Committee on Lawlessness by Gov- 
ernmental Law Enforcing Officers: Judge 
William S, Kenyon, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
Chairman; Newton D. Baker, and Judge 
William I. Grubb. 

Committee on the Cost of Crime: 


Judge Paul J. McCormick, of Los An- 
geles, Calif., chairman; Henry W. An- 


derson, and Judge Kenneth Mackintosh. 
Mr. Wickersham, the chairman of the 
Commission, is ex officio a member of 


selected by the Commission for the 
gathering of facts in the different de- 


partments of the Commission’s work. 


Utilization of Wooden Boxes 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


Conditions at Sea 
To Be Covered in 
Weather Reports 


United States Cooperates in 
Organizing System of 
Gathering Data for 
World Service. 


The Weather Bureau is organizing a 
vast system for collecting information 
about weather conditions over the oceans 
of the northern hemisphere, and in this 
work the United States is cooperating 
with many foreign nations, in order to 
make it an international set-up for col- 
lecting marine weather data, it was 
stated orally, August 7. by the Chief 
of the Bureau, Dr. C. F. Marvin. 

Dr. Marvin explained that the purpose 
of the collection of radio information 
about oceanic weather conditions was to 
round out the picture of the pressure 
circles, temperature conditions, and 
other facts about the weather for the 
northern hemisphere. The Weather Bu- 
reau, he said, has 200 stations scattered 
over continental United States. and yet 
up to this time only occasional reports 
have been mailed in from ships in re- 
gard to the weather at sea. 

Stations Located in North. 

Canada, Dr. Marvin explained, is grad- 
ually pushing its weather stations far- 
ther and farther north. With the north- 
ern extension of weather-collecting fa- 
cilities and the complete organization of - 
the system of getting radio. weather re- 
ports from ships at sea, Dr. Marvin ex~- 
plained, the picture of weather condi- 
tions for our part of the northern hemi- 
sphere will be made much more com- 
plete. 

Benjamin Parry, assistant meteorolo- 
gist, Dr. Marvin announced, has been 
sent to New York to make arrangements 
with ships to radio weather information 
to various land stations. Mr. Parry, it 
was stated, is making arrangements with 
ships only of American registry. 

Division of Ship Service. 

West of longitude 35, Dr. Marvin 
pointed out, ships broadcast weather con- 
ditions to stations on the shore of the 
United States. East of that line, he said, 
weather information is radioed to sta- 
tions in European countries. 

Arrangements with other countries, to 
make the service ‘international, Dr. Mar- 
vin explained, have resulted from con- 
clusions reached in the spring of last 
year by the subcommission of the inter- 
national meteorological committee. This 
particular subcommission, Dr. Marvin 
explained, which had to do with marine 
weather, include@ representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Germany, Norway, and Sweden, 
Broadcasting of oceanic weather condi- 
tions, Dr. Marvin said, is at present con- 
fined to ships of Great Britain. 

Situation on Pacific Ocean. 

In the Pacific Ocean, Dr. Marvin ex- 
plained, the ships do not have a dividing 
line separating reports to the United 
States from reports to other continents. 
Ships in the Pacific nearer the coast, Dr. 
Marvin explained, report to continental 
land stations, and ships nearer Hawaii 
report to a Hawaiian station, and the 
naval station at Hawaii broadcasts the 
report to San Francisco. 


PRICE 5: CENTS 


Chile Depends on Imports 
For Industrial Chemicals 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
Industries Ltd.), formerly represented by 
Graham, Rowe & Co., but which estab- 
lished a branch house in Santiago a few 
years ago. This company follows the 
policy of shipping on consignment to its 
Chilean branch and giving the branch 
full authority to follow the fluctuations 
of the market in quoting prices. The 
local house assumes the credit risk, and 
goods are sold, as a usual thing, on terms 
of 9-day sight drafts against delivery of 
shipping documents. 

A short time ago the firm of Graham, 
Rowe & Co. was appointed the exclusive 
agent for a large American chemical 
concern for the sale of its products in the 
Chilean market, and they have adopted 
the sales policy which brought success to 
the British concern. 

Heretofore the British have been the 
only chemical interests of importance 
shipping on a consignment basis. The 
remainder of this business, amounting to 
perhaps 50 per cent, was handled by the 
large merchandising houses and by man- 
ufacturers’ representatives. While some 
of the principal consumers of heavy 
chemicals make contracts to cover their 
needs for the ensuing six months, these 
contracts call for delivery at their estab- 
lishments, and the 90-day sight drafts 
covering the shipments are not accepted 
until the goods have been received in a 
satisfactory condition, 

The feeling is general that the United 
States, as the largest chemical producer 
= ~ pret nade second largest ex- 

rt factor, shou e obtainin 
share of this market. meee 
—_—___—_L{E_ 
expected that boys’ organizations in * 
other States will become interested in 
similar contests. 


Mr. H. Conrad Hoover of the Wood 





Utilization Committee is to leave, this 
month for a trip to the district offices 
of the Committee to discuss with the 
officials of the various districts the pros- 
ane for howe contests. 
pamphlet issued by the commi 

and entitled “You Cen Make It” vill 
serve as a model for the contestants. 
This pamphlet contains diagrams and 
explanations for the building of various 
appliances from wooden boxes, the object 
being to utilize as far as possible the 
lumber that is ‘usually wasted when used 
boxes are thrown away. 

The inmates of the United States 
prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
have made useful articles from discarded 
wooden boxes by using the Committee’s 


Is Object of Boys’ Contest pamphlet as a model, it was stated, 


In conducting the campaign for the 
utilization of wood the committee is do- 


The National’ Committee on Wood| ing much of its work through organiza- 


Utilization of the Department of Com-| tions for boys. 


The boys of the country 


merce, it was stated orally, is soon to|seém to be apt at this kind of work and 
sponsor a contest among boys of the| progress is reported by the Committee. 
e 


country to determine the most apt 
A 


worker with discardéd wooden boxes. 


Contests similar to t 


; € one under. con- 
sidération have been conducted 


in 


contest of this kind has been. started| Birmingham, Ala., and in Florida Wi 
by the Boy Scouts of.Florida and it is| favorable results, a 


» 





